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All branches on the same tree; all growing out of a 


the Chrysler root principle of Standardized Quality 


nly the Game Fish 
Swims Upstream 


In the present automobile market, the 
manufacturer who expects to get busi- 
ness must be prepared to swim against 
the current. It can be done. It is being 
done by those who have decided that 
it will take something more than the 
mere flight of time to restore normal 
business conditions. 

Chrysler Motors is doing business be- 
cause Chrysler Motors is fighting for it 
— fighting with all the energy and all 
the efficiency at its command. Chrysler 
Motors throughout its whole line is 
offering better merchandise for less 
money than ever before. Chrysler Motors 
is fighting with that greatest of all weap- 

ons, a high scale of values. It is backing 
" up its engineering leadership and its high 
standard of manufacturing efficiency 
with aggressive and intelligent selling 
methods by its dealer organization. 

The result is that all divisions are 


getting results that, under the conditions, 
are highly satisfactory, even though 
figures may suffer by unfair comparison 
against those of a “peak” year. Chrysler 
Motors feels more genuine pride in its 
ability to swim upstream than it ever 
felt over its successes when the current 
was in its favor. 

More than ever before the public is 
looking upon the purchase of an auto- 
mobile as an investment that should be 
carefully considered. 

Chrysler, Dodge, De Soto and Ply- 
mouth passenger cars, Dodge Brothers 
trucks, buses and taxicabs, Fargo motor 
coaches and Chrysler Marine Engines 
are Meeting a growing acceptance in a 
market wherein all selling is hard. Such 
a record is a tribute to their fundamental 
excellence in all the things that go to 
make a passenger car or a commercial 
vehicle a sound investment. 


CHRYSLER MOTORS 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT 
CHRYSLER EIGHT DE LUXE 
CHRYSLER EIGHT . CHRYSLER “70” * 
DODGE EIGHT . DODGE SIX 
DE SOTO EIGHT . DE SOTO SIX 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE TRUCKS, BUSES AND TAXICABS 
FARGO MOTOR COACHES 
CHRYSLER MARINE ENGINES 


NEW CHRYSLER SIX 
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—™ATRST 
NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 ® 1931 


Capital—Surplus—Undivided Profits 
over 


$75,000,000 


New England’s Oldest and Largest 
Financtal Institution 





“YOU CAN REACH ME 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY” 


HE president of a Mid-West bank was 
negotiating for an account from a na- 
tional corporation which had a branch office 
in his city. It was necessary to go to Chi- 
cago to see the treasurer of the corpor- 
ation. Through the help of Central Trust 


Company of Illinois, a meeting was arranged. 


When in Chicago, the president makes 
Central Trust Company of Illinois his busi- 
ness headquarters. On this trip, not only 
did he conclude a successful interview 
with his prospect, but he found time to use 
our facilities for a thorough check-up on 
his bank investment list. 


Like many others, this Mid-Western 
banker looks upon Central Trust Company 
of Illinois as the “Chicago office for his 
bank”. We suggest that you too discover, 
by practical trial, how much extra service 
is covered by that phrase. 


on; 


THE CENTRAL GROUP 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL-ILLINOIS COMPANY 
CENTRAL-ILLINOIS SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 
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THE FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Vol. XLVIII 


108 Tested Ideas— 


Of Importance To Presidents 


So essential to banking profits 
these days is executive control of ex- 
penses that the new treatise on ‘* Con- 
trol’? beginning on page 335 is des- 
tined to become of more money value 
to presidents than any banking in- 
formation heretofore published. 

Many presidential nightmares may 
be avoided by reading ‘‘Bonds That 
Cannot Default’’ on page 337. 

If you can improve your relations 
with the public, you will see a way to 
use the ideas of an Assistant Federal 
Reserve agent as presented under the 
title ‘‘Publie Faith Can Be In- 
ereased’’ on page 339. 

We all want practical suggestions 
on what can be done to help business. 
A vice president of the Chatham 
Phenix gives practical suggestions on 
page 348. 


Of Importance To Cashiers 


In these days when loans are up- 
permost in the minds of cashiers, 
comforting feelings in the form of 
positive suggestions rather than 
warnings are much to be desired. 
Every issue of THz BANKERS MonTH- 
LY gives suggestions of that type. In 
this issue they will be found on pages 
330, 339, 341 and 347. 

What cashiers wish they knew 
about securities would fill a whole 
library. There is only a certain 
amount. however, that can be ab- 
sorbed each month. The ideas this 
month cover a wider range than 
usual. Rails are discussed on page 
337, municipals on 343, foreigns on 
345, and liquidity on page 350. 


Of Importance To Directors 


The director who has no cause to 
be concerned regarding his respon- 
sibilities is the one who is well in- 
formed. When the matter of costs 
comes up, the knowledge supplied by 
B. E. Young on page 335 will serve 
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as a background for effective action. 
For both the bank and for his own 
investing, a director can gain from 
the security articles on pages 337, 
343, 345, and 350. 


Of Importance To Other Officers 


While other officers may have spe- 
cifie duties of their own, they usually 
aspire to the office of cashier or presi- 
dent. It seems almost out of place, 


therefore, to suggest any limit to 
their reading. They can prepare 
themselves for advancement or for 
better service in their present re- 
sponsibilities by reading all of the 
108 tested ideas in this issue. Bond 
officers will be particularly helped 
with the many security articles, and 
everyone in the bank will find it to his 
advantage to digest the practical ex- 
periences that pertain to loans. 
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The chief office of the Imperial Bank of Persia at Tehran. This bank serves its country with 24 branches. 


World Wide Banking Information 
In Your BLuE Book 


Your BLUE BOOK contains a complete list of all banks in the 
world. It is not simply an American bank directory. It is replete 
with international banking facts and figures. 


It has an authoritative compilation 
of banks in all sections of the globe. 
Not only that. The Foreign Banks 
Section of your Biue Book gives the 
statement of condition of important 
foreign banks together with a com- 
plete list of principal officers and 
correspondents. 

Your Brive Book also has a table 
showing the latest values of foreign 
coins computed by Seymour Lowman, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

It contains a table show- 
ing the cardinal numbers 
and various commercial 
terms in ten languages. 


Rates for postage or parcel post to 
any country on the globe are also given 
in your Biue Book. 

As an added help, the Foreign 
Banks Section contains up-to-date 
maps of Europe, Africa, Asia, England, 
Mexico, South America, Alaska, 
Philippine Islands and West Indies. 

Have every officer and department 
in your bank use the Biue Boox 
exclusively—and order sufficient copies 
to save steps and delays. The Biue 

Book works for less than 
60 cents a week. The men 
who need it daily cost a 
good deal more. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago 
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— from the celebrated painting by Millet 


“THE MAN WITH THE HOE” 


“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 
Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land?” 


— Copyrighted by Edwin Markham, 


the poet, and used with bis permission 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
and the Golden Age of Agriculture 


RAGIC shadow falling across the 

pages of human history—the shadow 

of the man with the hoe. On the 
bent shoulders of the man with the hoe 
lay the relentless burden of the world’s 
needs. Through all the ages, in whatever 
the land, he had toiled so desperately for 
food and for life itself that he could not 
lift his face to the light. 


Then, one hundred years ago, in the 
land of promise, came an event destined 
to lighten the labors and to free the talents 
of men. Cyrus Hall McCormick invented 
the reaper, and so made cheap bread a 
reality before the millions. 


The McCormick reaper multiplied 
many-fold man’s strength for the grim 
battle against hunger. Thus began the con- 
quest of the harvest, a boundless victory. 
Over the horizon then rose the vision of a 
mechanized agriculture, lighting the eyes 
and quickening the hearts of men. Inven- 
tion came crowding after invention in the 
train of the reaper and the Golden Age 
was at hand. 


International Harvester, in the time of 
this Centennial, pauses to look upon the 
miracles wrought in the century of progress. 
All crops and all operations in the march 
of Agriculture were touched by the magic 
of the machine. Plowing and tilling, plant- 
ing, cultivating, and harvesting moved ma- 
jestically through the routine of the seasons, 
governed bymen nosturdierthan theirsires 
but armed now with the powers of giants. 


And as the busy hum of farm machines 
swept onward with the course of empire 
and spanned oceans to all lands, the few 
began to feed the many. Machines were 


CENTENNIAL OF THE 
REAPER +: 1831-1931 


releasing men from the fields for the build- 
ing of industry. C.vilization of a new order 
rose upon the foundations of the past. 
Such is the measure of the achievement of 
the farmer. Such is the glory of Agriculture. 


The man with the hoe has straightened 
his bent back and come into his own. He 
has taken power and machines, ever more 
saving of toil and labor, out among the 
natural resources that are his birthright 
and set up the new domain of enlightened 
Agriculture. The light within his brain, 
blown out in ages past and now re-lighted, 
has shown him the way to heights beyond 
the hopes and dreams of the peasantry of 
an older time. 


From his comfortable farmstead, in what- 
ever the land, the well-equipped farmer 
serves all men, and industry in its turn 
provides him and his family with the fruits 
of an interlocking civilization. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company, grateful to 
have played a part in the making of the 
modern era, pledges itself anew to the 
service of Agriculture and of Industry. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated ) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Bankers, who always look with ap- 
proval upon sound methods which 
reduce costs of doing business and 
increase profits, will be interested in 
reading the following excerpts from 
letters from farmers telling of their 
success with the John Deere Gen- 
eral Purpose Tractor. Hundreds of 
similar letters are on file. 


“T believe that I have produced my corn 
crop: from 230 acres for 40% less than I 
could have with horses,” says Ray New- 
comer, York, Nebraska. “I expect to farm 
670 acres next year and will do nearly all 
the work with my John Deere GP 
Tractor.” 

* 

Says George B. Bailey, Lowell, Indiana: 
“We have two John Deere tractors on our 
farm, and three men; and they are hand- 
ling this farm of 480 acres much more 
easily than five men and 20 horses did 
formerly.” 







Profit news 
straight from 
the farm 


“The John Deere General Purpose 
Tractor has helped me and my son, 19 
years old, to put in 170 acres of corn 
and 110 acres of small grain, with no 
other help,’’ says S. W. Montooth, 
Toulon, Illinois. “I wish I had bought 
the tractor two years ago; I would have 
been about $4,000 ahead, on account of 
what it saves.” 


“The John Deere General Purpose 
Tractor saves the wages you would have 
to pay one man for a whole year, besides 
the extra money of several men in har- 
vest and corn picking.”—John Bleasdell, 
Archer, Iowa. 


Joseph Lind, Centerville, South Dakota, 
says—‘“I planted 300 acres of corn; and 
one man with the John Deere General 
Purpose Tractor cultivated this three 
times, which made over 900 acres he culti- 
vated this season.” 


Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois, increased the acres of corn grown 
per man and reduced the number of 
horses, making a considerable saving in 
feed and labor requirements. “Perhaps 
best of all,” says Mr. L. F. Funk, “we have 
been enabled to plant and cultivate on the 
days when this work really should be done.” 



















One man, with the John Deere General Purpose Tractor and three-row planting equipment, 
plants from 30 to 40 acres in a day; with three-row cultivating equipment, he cultivates 
from 25 to 40 acres; with seven-foot mower he cuts from 25 to 35 acres a day; and in 
all other farm work he speeds up the operations, reducing costs and increasing profits. 


JOHN DEERE TRACTORS 
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Vv hat other Lock has these 
PLUS VALUES? 


o you know of a safe deposit lock whose 
key cannot be seen or touched by anyone 
until your customer has rented his box? 
A lock whose maintenance cost is practically 
nothing? 
A lock which protects not only your customer, 
but your bank, from every form of thievery and 
error? 


A lock which has been declared pick-proof by 
Underwriters Laboratories? 


A lock which offers more exclusive safety fea- 
tures than all other safe deposit locks combined? 


There is but one such lock in existence—the S&G 
Secret Key Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit 
Lock. Its plus values eliminate at their source the 
possibilities of loss by your customer 
or your bank. For your renter must 
choose his own key, sealed in its im- 55 
pression-proof metal scabbard; he 
and your custodian together must set 5 @ 6, manufac- 
the lock he chooses to fit the key he “wes gree gen 
has selected (see illustrations), and Deposit Locks have 
thereafter only your renter and your 


/863 


been pioneers in pro- 
tection since 1865. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


New York e@ 


RocHEsTtER @ CuiIcaco ®@ Boston 


custodian fogether can enter the box. And the state- 
ment your renter signs, that he is first to touch or 
see his key, is court evidence against fraud! 


This S&G Lock can be reset to an infinite num- 
ber of key-and-lock changes. It is manufactured 
by the same pioneering organization which made 
the first time lock ever to be installed on a bank 
vault door. It is used by such banks as Bank of 
America, New York; Union Trust, Detroit; North- 
western National, Minneapolis. The coupon will 
bring you a sample of this lock, and a complete 
explanation of its p/us values and how they can 
increase your safe deposit box business. 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF INC. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
(Check square for information desired) 


Please send me a sample of the new patented S&G Sealed Key. 
Please send me a sample of the S&G Secret Key Changing Sealed 
Key Safe Deposit Lock, with sample keys and instructions. 


Name of Bank 
MONS i ccs teicak thvinta dewseancdseasaedtaeenaaess ’ 


City and State : 


Check here DZ) if you wish a copy of A Qu 
Factory. 
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OMETIMES it is a temptation to judge 

credit risks in groups. One builder has 
erected 15 houses and sold every one at a 
profit. But that is no assurance that another 
builder will do as well. 


A poor risk among the cattle feeders of your 
section could not pay his last loan in full. 
That is no reason why no money should be 
loaned to other feeders. 


When one manufacturer allows a competitor 
to undersell him because he sticks to expensive 
methods of operation—that is not a sure sign 
that every manufacturer’s credit line should 
be immediately cancelled. 


Credit Is An Individual Matter 


Credit risks cannot be safely grouped. 


Whenever one man makes an outstanding 
success of a business, others are attracted 
to that business. Perhaps that may serve 
as a warning that more care needs to be given 
to the selection of further risks in that line. 
Certainly it does not mean that less care should 
be given. 

Sometimes we admire one borrower who has 
succeeded in three or four ventures. We may 
remark, ‘““That man can make any business 
pay.” 

But if you lend him money on that basis, 
you are really grouping credits. Even though 
it is the same man—each of his ventures must 
be considered as a separate and distinct 
credit risk. 


The wise loan officer might even conclude 
to lend money to the same man to finance one 
venture, but refuse money for another. 

It is a mistake to assume that any one man 
can succeed in everything he undertakes. 

It is just as unwise to believe that there is 
any business in which everyone will succeed. 

It is poor banking to set aside any business 
as one in which everyone will fail. 

Back of all credit judgment is this one basic 
principle: It is unsafe to lend money to any- 
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Don’t Group Credit Risks 


The Editor’s Viewpoint 








one whose character and ability you do not 
know or to lend money for any business you 
do not fully understand. 

The president of an Iowa bank recently de- 
clared that he would lend no money to any 
automobile dealer. Three days before, the 
cashier of an Illinois bank had said that he had 
successfully financed four automobile dealers 
for several years, and wished that he had more 
borrowers as good as these. 

The difference in these two men is: One 
grouped his credit risks and passed on the 
group. The other judges every risk as an 
individual case. He does not finance all the 
dealers who do business at his bank because 
some of them do not pass the requirements 
which he has learned make successful 
dealers. 


The first man has not taken the time to 
inform himself on the business. The second 
one has. 

The cashier of a North Dakota bank an- 
nounced that he would lend no money to farm- 
ers on tractors or combines. 

The vice president of an Oklahoma bank 
lends about $50,000 a year on farm machinery 
and has not had a loss on such notes in 35 
years. 


Every Business Should Be Studied 


The first man has not studied the business. 
The second one has. 

If the North Dakota banker had talked 
with his customers, he would have found that 
one of them made $1,000 on a half section of 
rye in 1930 because he used a tractor and a 
combine. If he had used horses, binders, 
and a thresher, he would have lost money, 
because 1930 saw the lowest price for rye in 
the history of his town. 

When you group credits, you either lend 
money where it is not safe or you lose a lot of 
good loans. 

Credit is an individual matter. 

Credit risks cannot safely be grouped. 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 


@ 


INTERIOR 
MARBLE WORK 


@ 


This is an example of interior marble work furnished 
and erected by The Georgia Marble Co. . . . FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, Atlanta, Main Banking Room: 
standing marble, Black and Gold; walls, Roman 
Travertine; floors, Roman and Sienne Travertine. 
Pringle & Smith, Atlanta, Archts. 


Our manufacturing operations extend 
beyond working the marble from our nine 
active quarries in Georgia ... . We take 
contracts for interiors (as well as exteriors) 
in any combination of marbles necessary 
to carry out the architect’s design and 
color scheme. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. + TATE + GEORGIA 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 
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Securities Analysis 


For Correspondent 
Banks 


Central Hanover is equipped to 
analyze security lists of banks and 
make impartial investment recom- 
mendations. Central Hanover has 


no securities for sale. 


The charge is moderate. Corre- 


spondence is invited. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
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Broadened Facilities | ! 
and Experience 


In a small, almost frontier city, The First National Bank of 
Chicago was organized in 1863. Its growth has reflected the 
growth of the territory of which Chicago is the commercial 
and financial center. 


















From little more than a local bank the First National and T 
its affiliate, the First Union Trust and Savings Bank, have | tn 
developed nation-wide and international connections with Th 


facilities for the prompt and efficient handling of financial ba 
business in every part of the world. th 


The Banks and Bankers Division is a feature of the specialized 


organization which has characterized this bank for the past ! 
twenty-five years. An intimate contact with business de- 
velopments, national and international, is maintained. | n 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago : 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 1 
and Savings Bank 






RESOURCES EXCEED $650,000,000.00 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
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Every community unit haga right to at least one of them 


How To Control Bank Costs 


As A Step Toward Increased Profits 


1. The General Control 


“FPNHE control function measures the adherence to policies 
and the degree of results produced by all departments, 
controls the earnings and safeguards the assets.’’ 


H. N. STRONCK in Bank Administration 


HIS is the first installment of the first 

complete treatise on the highly impor- 
tant subject of bank control. It will in- 
elude instruction on bank cost accounting. 
There is no complete discussion of this 
detail of bank control in print and the 
bankers of America owe much to Mr. 
Young for his willingness to share with 
them his lifetime experience in such a way 
as to benefit the control executives of the 
largest and the smallest institutions. 


CENTRAL control of value and 

transactions is accomplished 
through controlling accounts carried 
in the general books. These accounts 
must reflect accurately the resources, 
the liabilities, and the net daily 
changes in each. The general books 
that adequately meet the demands 
of both operation and control, bear 
certain definite characteristics : 

1. They are as simple of operation 
as the accounts to be controlled will 
permit. 

2. They carry no unnecessary de- 
tail. Subsidiary records are main- 
tained and, in the main, the general 
books record only daily changes. 

3. The accounts are arranged with 
an idea to their being readily under- 
stood, . 

4. The entire general accounting 
System is so arranged that final bal- 
ance may be reached and accurate 
figures furnished with a minimum of 
delay. 





By B. E. YOUNG 


Comptroller, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


A Simplified Method 


1. The proof: sheet totals 
serve the general bookkeeper 
in lieu of entry tickets. 

2. Control requires that 
certain entries be authen- 
ticated by a second person. 

3. In the majority of gen- 
eral books accounts the net 
of the day’s changes is a 
sufficient entry. 

4. Through the use of an 
interlocking proof system, all 
debits and credits between 
departments “‘wash” to re- 
move artificial totals. 

5. It will be appreciated 
that the presumption upon 
which any control element is 
based is the assurance that 
the details of each day’s 
transactions have been re- 
corded and the results ac- 
curately reflected. 

6. The best method to get 
results is a practical general 
accounting plan. 


5. The general books and all de- 
tailed records immediately pertain- 
ing thereto are permanent in nature 
and compact as to filing space re- 
quirements. 

It is with these records that the 
control of a bank’s operations starts. 
They do not differ greatly from those 
of any other corporation. They con- 
sist of: 

1. The original entry ticket or 
departmental proof sheet. 

2. A book of original entry—either 
a journal or a cash book. 

3. A ledger. 

4. A daily balance book. 

5. A daily condition book or con- 
dition sheet. 

Consider the nature of each of 
these records and the purpose it is 
expected to serve. 


Entry Tickets Made On 


Transactions 


Transactions affecting values 
owned by the bank and values owed 
to others by the bank originate at 
various points throughout the bank. 
It obviously is impossible to take 
transaction to the general 
books and have it entered on the 
journal. In a bank of medium size 
there are many thousands of trans- 
actions each day. In order that each 


every 








may be reflected in its appropriate 
place in the general books, entry 
tickets are made and passed into the 
bank’s eash. 

Where many such transactions 
occur and where, in the main, they 
are of similar nature, even the entry 
ticket is dispensed with, the items be- 
ing accumulated by totals during 
the day and the aggregate of all such 
items entered in the departmental 
proof sheet at the close of the day. 
The proof sheet totals serve the gen- 
eral bookkeeper in lieu of individual 
entry tickets, being entered by him 
in the journal along with other entry 
tickets. 

Through the use of this device, 
those persons who originate entries 
may remain at their desks and yet be 
assured that each transaction will be 
recorded, either individually or by 
totals as the nature of the item de- 
mands, and, further, that the bank’s 
totals will be duly affected by each 
transaction. 

It is customary for the originating 
individual to label each entry with 
his initials for operating reasons. In 
addition, the matter of control re- 
quires that entries of certain kinds 
be authenticated by the initials of 
some other designated person who 
presumably understands the trans- 
action and in whom is vested the 
authority of inquiring into any or 
all such transactions if he deems it 
desirable. 

Even though subsidiary records 
are maintained by the various de- 
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Graphical Description Of Entries For Deposits Required For A Simplified Control System 


9 Steps In Handling 
A Deposit 


1. The teller accepts the de- 
posit including $100 in cash and 
a $100 check; places the cash in 
the till; prepares a charge slip 
against himself and delivers de- 
posit, charge slip and check to 
the distribution department. He 
reports the $100 as cash holdover 
in report to the general book- 
keeper at the close of the day. 

2. The distribution depart- 
ment proves the deposit; credits 
the $200 deposit to the book- 
keeper; charges the $100 charge 
slip back to the teller and charges 
the $100 check to clearings. 

3. The bookkeeper credits the 
$200 deposit to the appropriate 
account and shows an increase 
of $200 in deposit liability on 
daily report to the general book- 
keeper. 

4. The clearings department 
credits the distribution depart- 
ment with the $100 check and 
clears on proper bank, receiving 
$100 in settlement in the daily 
clearings adjustment. This $100 
is reported to the general book- 
keeper as additional bank cash. 

5. The general bookkeeper 
receives from the bookkeeper a 
report of $200 increase in deposit 
liability; from the teller a report 
of $100 increase in tellers’ cash; 
from the clearings department 
a report of $100 increase in gen- 
eral bank cash. 


partments, a number of entries af- 
fecting the same account may be 
received by the general bookkeeper. 
With the exception of a limited num- 
ber of accounts where detail is re- 
quired, it is not necessary that each 
of these entries be posted to the 
ledger account. For the accumula- 
tion of such items, banks have 
amended the conventional journal 
into what is termed a cash book. The 
names of the accounts are printed in 
the cash book, space being provided 
for the accumulation of a number of 
debits and a number of credits under 
each account, and a third column be- 
ing provided for the net change in 
each account. The cash book is a spe- 
cialized journal and is the bank’s 
book of original entry. As will be 
noted presently, the cash book, when 
posted, provides the information 
from which the bank’s condition 
statement is taken, even before the 
day’s changes are posted to the 
ledger. 


Ledger Account For Each 
Class Of Items 


The ledger is the bank’s permanent 
record of accounts. The various ac- 
counts controlling resources and 
liabilities are carried in the ledger; 
an account being provided for each 
elass of item. 

In the majority of accounts car- 
ried on the general books it is not 
necessary to detail each individual 
entry, rather the net of the day’s 
changes as shown in the eash book is 

(Continued on page 352) 
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From farm to city with raw materials, and back to the country with manufactured 
railroad. Equipment trust certificates are secured by this rolling stock. This beautiful photo study 
Chicago Terminal of the Chicago & North Western R. R. 
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stock is the most essentia | of a 


is by Kaufman and Fabry, made in the 


Rail Equipments May Be Termed 


“Bonds That Cannot Default” 


QUIPMENT trust certificates are fully protected 
by the railroad’s rolling stock, and the title is held 
by a trustee. This reduces the chance of a default. 


One of a series on “How To Select Securities For Banks” 


ODAY the steam railroads of the 

United States operate their trains 
over more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion miles of track, interconnecting 
with additional thousands of miles, 
which provide the ingress and egress 
80 necessary to our natural close 
economic life with our two large 
neighbors, Canada and Mexico. It is 
difficult to conceive the stagnation 
which would result from but one 
day’s cessation in the operation of 
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By ROBERT MASON 


Security Analyst, Central-Illinois Co., Chicago 


this network of railroads, a stagna- 
tion like in effect to the stoppage 
of a man’s blood in his arteries. The 
railroads are the arteries through 
which flow the nation’s life blood of 
agriculture, industry and commerce. 

Certainly well-chosen securities of 
companies engaged in so fundamen- 
tal and important an industry are 
fundamentally sound investments 
and have a rightful place in the bond 
account of every bank. Although the 


railroad industry is scarce a century 
old, for more than half that period 
sound railroad issues have had a 
prominent place in the investment 
lists of the larger banks, trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, estates 
and large private investors. 

Until recent years, this was the 
only class of corporate obligations 
generally acceptable as legal invest- 
ments for savings bank funds in those 
eastern states whose laws in such 
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Rolling out of the terminal with paying loads, trains earn an income that has resulted in no dre 
major railroad system ever failing to meet equipment obligations promptly. The photograph 

was made at a thrilling moment by H. Armstrong Roberts. Jol 


respect are most strict. Strangely, Why “Equipments” Fit of the railroad bond group as a whole 2 
their soundness and attractiveness have been small. Of equal import- ret 
as investments were first generally A Bank’s Portfolio ance is the satisfactory manner : wi 
accepted in foreign countries where which practically every major rail- Be 
iheeiatetson _ enn Se ee 
To this day, in spite of enforced lia- the earning assets. Careful, wise selection of railroad tl 
uidation in the decades following the 2. Title to the equipment __ bonds has prevented any substantial de 
outbreak of the war, millions in is held by a trustee. losses by well-posted buyers. Let us, uy 
iakcad Hone; Htketetae 9 the sibel Man Mt Seon eeeenaane ee 
nations by banks as well as corporate least a 25% cash investment. experience, for,the protection of that ql 
po oraaancomateesiie sage i 4. The trustee can im- ong ghee ae to be i 
dusintaglarend ronprpersace mediately ropomess the Mesfinmilvediwme |= Js 
of interest and principal gives added ©QuIpment without foreclos- Choose Only Major Rails 1 
emphasis to the wisdom of their selec- ure action. For the average bank, the field of el 
neti won ike re 5. Repossessed equipment cena pares prone _— " 
skchaaiidiens ends additional a has a ready market because a ean cal posegen Fol of te 
centive for their selection for all in- | Otherlinesuselikeequipment. which there are about a score, even e 
‘maaan cry rt payment of 6. No major system has oa = aes ee t “the 
interest pile wnt ar foi always ever failed to meet equip- aie eh se yon none sub- ¥ 
be of primary consideration in the ment obligations promptly. sidiaries will be found a wide field 
ee ever wt 7. The serial maturities of in ony reap ee t—marketability, 
cases of default, of foreclosures, of these certificates permit the Sarit: Vea. a anite 
rule, to choose only from this field. . 


resultant losses, but their number Selection of any combination 
and aggregate in relation to the size of dates to balanceaportfolio. 


(Continued on page 356) 
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Public Faith Can Be Increased 


By A Published Analysis Of Loans 


ONFIDENCE in your bank’s safety can be built by 
means of statements and-other published data analyzed 
to make the bank’s situation understandable to everyone. 


By ARTHUR E. POST 


Assistant Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


‘ 


APROPOS the central thought in Mr. 
*“ Black’s good article “Stockholders 
Build The Bank” in your May issue of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY, you may 
be interested in a little message we sent 
out here to the members of the Robert 
Morris Associates. 
It certainly started the talk! 
Very truly 
ARTHUR E. POST 


—_—.@———— 


The following is the message to the 
members of The Robert Morris Associates 
which was written by Mr. Post, president 
of the Philadelphia, Chapter. 


OHN and Mary have been married 

a good while. They have no chil- 
dren; both are getting along in years, 
John earns a little money, as strength 
and opportunity offer, in one of our 
city hospitals. Mary is more or less 
regularly employed in housework 
with a family living in the suburbs. 
Between them they saved $2,400 
which was on deposit in a bank which 
recently failed to open its doors. 
These savings, representing years of 
denial and hard work, are now tied 
up and part may be lost. 

John and Mary also have a deposit 
of $1,800 in another bank and the 
question they are now asking is: 
“How can I know that this bank is 
safe?’’ 

The Robert Morris Associates is 
engaged in the analytical study of 
eredits. As bank loan officers, we 
seek pertinent information concern- 
ing the status and business of a cus- 
tomer who is seeking a loan. The 
customer is expected to supply such 
information. We try to determine 
whether or not the loan, if granted, 
will be safe and repaid at maturity. 

People are invited and importuned 
to come into our institutions and 
hand over to us one of the most pre- 
cious material things in life, their 
money. What do we do to show the 
Owners of money which we wish to 
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N idea that comes to more than 
one practical banker is likely 
to be worth more than the so-called 
“clever stunt” that develops in 
only one active mind. It seems 
important, therefore, to give our 
readers the comment of an assistant 
Federal Reserve Agent (who spec- 
ializes in credits) on the article by 
N. P. Black on page 269 of the May 
issue of The Bankers Monthly. 
This comment shows the import- 
ance of making the bank’s situation 
clear to the public. It emphasizes 
a practical way to carry out the 
suggestion. What could be more 
helpful to any banker today than 
a plan that has been used with 
success over a period of years to 
build public confidence and the 
assets of the bank at the same time? 
To remind you of the main points 
in Mr. Black’s plan, the five ele- 
ments are republished here: 


N. P. Black’s Plan For 
Building Public 
Confidence 


1. A large group of stock- 
holders forms the basis for 
growth. 


2. These people are given 
the details of the bank set- 
up. 

3. Loans the bank has 
made are analyzed for them 
by size and by security. 

4. Receipts and expenses 
are explained in detail. 


5. Asaresult, stockholders 
are proud of the institution 
in which they have perfect 
confidence, and they secure 
new business in both deposits 
and loans. 


receive as deposits, that the standing 
and management of our banks are 
what they should be? It seems to be 
true, that banks have been operating 
for deeades in pretty much the same 
old way and if there has been any 
broad-gauged, enlightened, and con- 
vineing method of answering the 
question, ‘‘ How ean I know that this 
bank is safe?’’ it has been pretty 
well hidden from publie view. 

Upon considering this matter, 
many bank men will give the stereo- 
typed answer which is hoary with 
age and say, ‘‘The question cannot 
be answered.’’ Or else they will re- 
ply, ‘‘Don’t you think the banks are 
answering this question all the 
time ?’’ 

Once in a blue moon some bank 
publishes a statement where an or- 
dinary mortal ean get a little light 
and understanding of the financial 
setup. But seriously, how many busi- 
ness men of your acquaintance fully 
understand an ordinary bank state- 
ment and can draw deductions from 
it as to whether or not a bank is safe? 
In any event, a statement does not 
tell the whole story. 

Again, some bank may issue a pam- 
phlet or two referring to the way the 
bank is run, or listing the directors. 
This is good as far as it goes—but it 
usually doesn’t go very far. 

Again, some bank may think that 
because it occupies a fine and impos- 
ing building that the public will have 
unbounded confidence in its stability 
as a bank because it has such a ‘‘ beau- 
tiful and dignified building’’! One 
may well ask what else has been done 
by banks to answer this question as 
to whether or not a bank is safe. 
Would you as credit men extend a 
loan to a customer, if you had no 
more information about his stand- 
ing and business than is indicated 
by the available information which 
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banks furnish to those whose deposits 
they seek? Your answer ‘‘No’’ is 
very positive. 

Isn’t it about time then that banks 
should meet this issue squarely, fear- 
lessly and intelligently and answer 
the question, ‘*‘ How ean I know that 
this bank is safe?’’ and then keep on 
demonstrating it periodically so the 
publie will actually know something 
conclusive about the standing and 
management of a bank? Where ean 
John and Mary get their question 
answered today—and answered in 
language which they can under- 
stand ? 

Certain it is that in the ease of any 
sound and well-managed banking in- 
stitution this question ean be an- 
swered—but not by methods hereto- 
fore used. 

We make great changes in this 
country almost over night—new and 
striking styles of architecture are 
evolved; new manufacturing pro- 
cesses come into being constantly; 
new methods in the procedure of 
business come into vogue. We de- 
velop new games, new habits of liv- 
ing. In answering this question. 


‘“How ean I know that this bank is 
there should be called into 


safe?’’ 


RESOURCES 
(Distribution) 


Local Loans, made up of 449 different loans 
Loans $10,000 to —— 
1 


Loans 7,000 to aa 5 A 
Loans 6,000to 7,000.... Sea — 
Loans 3,000to 5,000.......... om 
ee ee 45 
Loans under a 370. . 







oat? 

Loans secured by chattel mortgages. ... . 156... 
Loans secured by collateral............ Ree 
Loans secured by additional signers... .. — 


Loans secured by first mo: es on Dal- 
las county farm land, 1 acres, an 
average of about $48 per acre....... 16.... 

Loans secured by first mortgages on city 
business blocks and city residences.... 17.... 

Loans, unsecured whose property state- 
ments are on file on all amounts over 
$500.00... 










Overdrafts (four accounts).................... 
United States, State, County and City Bonds. . 
Other Bonds, which have a daily market...... 
Cash on hand MES EPS 







Capital....... 
Surplus and undivided profits. . . 
a eee 
(Distribution) 
Deposits subject to check 
Savings accounts 
Time Certificates 
Postal Savings 








For four years, N. P. Black, cashier, has been publishing an analysis such as this to enable the people of the community to understand exactly how the bank is man- 


Bank Equipment, furniture, fixtures and vault equ 


Pertinent Questions 


On Public Relations 


which the author asked of 
the bank credit men assem- 
bled in Philadelphia. 


1. What do we do to show 
depositors that the manage- 


ment of our banks is what 
it should be? 


2. How many- business 
men understand a_ bank 
statement? 


3. Would you grant a loan 
with as little information as 
depositors have about their 
banks? 


4. Isn’t it time that banks 
should show their customers 
how to judge the safety of 
the institution? 

= 8 


being a new educational technique, 
a radical change in publicity meth- 
ods, if you will, through the use of 








Analysis Of Resources And Expenses 
Of The Perry State Bank, Perry, Iowa 


December, 31, 1930 


RECEIPTS FOR YEAR 1930 
Interest on loans and bonds ‘ 


é ig.aosies* 376,382.88 Exchange... 
46,636.04 Commissions........... 
38,067.00 Insurance. ...... ; 
64,511.75 Bond profit account..... 
78,340.49 


-. 108,197.98 














76,382.88 EXPENSES FOR YEAR 1930 
_$ 55,370.20 Interest paid on Savings and Time certificates. . . . $20,340.19 
89,891.26 WI 6 oie asuwansSas Se 9,410.85 
28,988.20 Freight and express.............. 19.70 
Sr ae bees 2,563.30 
NS ccnp waetndeee uae sesecaaset 290.77 
81,860.00 EE a ee 1,010.83 
Electricity, lights and machines... 90.52 
26,839.62 
Die ccctebeadels cebpade bees 1,800.00 
Insurance, on money, etc....... 167.30 
93,433.60 Telephone, tolls and telegrams........ 101.03 
FPG TSCA REP eee re 454.56 
. -$376,382.88 Abstract and recording fees... .... ; 384.65 
a aaa 7.32 
ipment 10,501.40 Miscellaneous... . . SRceenawue ; cers 723.38 
LEYS 169,746.70 en 
. 315,448.44 $37,357.08 $37,357.08 
135,163.56 —_——_——_ 
Sa ET OT ya } ss void balk wn aed Sea eR eee bi coe e nea paar 6,866.99 
$1,007,250.30 Net Profit as 


jeenewe 50,000.00 

bacon 42,870.31 

rer 914,379.99 
$337,338.15 
... 115,887.22 
.. 362,874.62 
98,280.00 
$914,379.99 

$1,007,250.30 


The net profit of $16,866.99 for the year is 33 73-100% 
on our Capital of $50,000.00. 


devices and processes not heretofore 
used. The public has a right to haye 
this pertinent question answered day 
by day, week by week, year by year. 
and it ought to be the duty and 
pleasure of every well-managed bank 
to answer it positively and without 
evasion, to say nothing of the mate. 
rial value which will accrue through 
larger deposits and increased public 
confidence. 


Inventory Time! 


In entering upon a new year, one 
naturally reverts to the experiences 
of the year just closed. We attempt 
to evaluate our assets, our habits, 
our business setup and other things, 
It seems likely that in taking an in. 
ventory of banking happenings dur. 
ing the previous year, there will re- 
cur many oceasions when it would 
have helped—and helped mightily 
—if this pesky question could have 
been properly answered. Bank runs 
are terrible things. At such times and 
in some eases, the correct answer to 
this query may provide a safety 
cushion which will absorb the shocks 
from a frightened public. It may be 
the controlling balance between suc- 
cess or failure. 


$54,224.07 $54,224.07 








Respectfully submitted, 


Cashier 


aging the funds of its depositors. It is easy to imagine how simple it is for a loan officer to satisfy a borrower regarding the security asked for his loan when this 
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analysis of the security held by the bank is used. 
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Income of the owner needs to be ample to justif 
and less expensive type, if your bank had to fin 





a loan on a home like this for there would be fewer buyers than could be found for a smaller 
a new owner. However, the fact that it has suitable surroundings and is built of a perma- 


nent material, Indiana limestone, adds to its salability among those whose incomes justify such a home. 


Realty Loans Can Be Safe 


ORE than half the bankers said 
no to the question ‘‘Is your 
bank making any real estate loans 
now, and if so, what type of loan?”’ 
The most emphatic noes were from 
the states of Colorado, Florida, In- 
diana, Missouri, Montana, and Texas. 
although there was a preponderance 
of noes from many other states. 

The states which gave more em- 
phasis to an affirmative answer are 
California, Maine, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, Rhode Is 
land, and Virginia, Other states that 
also showed more affirmative replies 
are Georgia, Iowa, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

A part of the answers in every 
state was ‘‘no,’’ but there were also 
affirmative answers from every state 
except four. These four states in 
which no bankers reported that they 
were making real estate loans are: 
Florida, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
and Texas. 

But there were many other states 
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The third of a series 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


Based upon a nation-wide study 


Six Safety Rules For 
Real Estate Lending 


(As Used By Six Different Banks) 


1. Only loans with an 
8-month maturity are made. 


2. Loans are made only 
on an amortized basis. 


3. Loans never exceed 
50% of the real value. 

4. Only new property is 
accepted as collateral. 

5. No loan is made unless 
the loan officer is fully 
aware of all the risks and of 
the demand for the property. 


6. The borrower’s future 
income is carefully estimat- 
ed and the loan made on 
the basis of what he will be 
able to pay. 


in which the affirmative was exceed- 
ingly weak. For example, in the fol- 
lowing states only one banker re- 
ported that he was making real estate 
ioans: Alabama, Illinois, Massaechu- 
setts, Missouri, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and South Carolina. A few admitted 
loans on certain types of property. 

Of the 1,095 bankers who replied, 
231 stated that they were making 
loans on farms, and 211 said that 
they were making loans on homes; 
39 said they were making loans on 
all types of property; 78 reported 
loans on business property, and 43 
on apartments. 

If we look only at the summary, 
we have a feeling that the general 
sentiment of banks is against real 
estate loans. In fact, in only 16 states 
does there seem to be any prepond- 
erance of opinion in favor of real 
estate loans. 

The fact remains, however, that 
real estate loans are being made, and 


(Continued on page 359) 
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How To Make More From Bonds 


By Managing The Investment Account 


HE lack of management shows up sometimes when called 
bonds are found in a bank’s list long after the interest 


N AN article published in the Feb- 

ruary issue, we indicated that the 
financial portfolios of a typical bank 
may be classified into four major 
functional groups: 

1. Cash position (The primary 
reserve), managed by the cashier or 
such other officer qualified to manage 
the ‘‘moneyed position’’ of the bank. 

2. The loan portfolio, managed 
by the loan committees. 

3. The real estate mortgage port- 
folio, managed by the real estate loan 
committee. 

4. The investment account port- 
folio managed by the investment com- 
mittee. 

This chapter will deal specifically 
with the management of the invest- 
ment account portfolio. 

As indicated in the type example 
of a specific financial program, a cer- 
tain percentage of each class of funds 
is converted to ‘‘ Investment account 
bonds and securities.’’ The object of 
this investment account is different 
from that of the ‘‘secondary reserve’’ 
account and for control purposes, a 
definite distinction, in fact a segre- 
gation of items between those used 
for secondary reserve and for invest- 
ment account purposes, should be 
made. 

Securities for the secondary re- 
serve account should be chosen pri- 
marily for marketability, high qual- 
ity and short maturities, for the pur- 
pose of increasing and maintaining 
the liquidity position of the bank. 
Yield is secondary. 

Therefore, the securities in the 
secondary reserve account are usual- 
ly limited to commercial paper, bank- 
ers’ acceptances, call loans, U. 5S. 
Government bonds, and bonds matur- 
ing within the current year. Secur- 
ities for the investment account 
should be chosen to give the bank 
income; but it must be remembered 
at all times that safety is the first 
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has stopped. For safety and income, manage your investments. 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


How The Bank’s 
Portfolio Should Be 
Diversified 


1. By type of security— 
such as: U. S. Governments, 
rails, public utilities, indus- 
trials, and so on. 

2. By industry—such as: 
steel, textile, merchandising, 
packers, food products, ship- 
ping, and so on. 


3. By management—as in 
public utility securities where 
certain management groups 
control a large number of 
properties. 


4. By geographic location 
—especially important in the 
ease of foreign securities, 
farm land bonds and rails. 


5. By marketability — 
Securities should be divided 
among those having an “‘ac- 
tive or broad’”’ market, a 
“good”? market and a “fair” 
market. 

6. By maturity—as dis- 
tinguished from securities 
purchased for secondary re- 
serve. 


consideration and that there is no 
substitute for it. 

Since a well-designed primary and 
secondary reserve will take care of 
all of the seasonal money require- 
ments, it should not be necessary to 
dispose of any of the securities in the 








investment account for money re. 
quirement purposes. Therefore, the 
securities in the investment account 
should be purchased with the expeet- 
ation that they can be held to matur. 
ity, or to such a time as they ean be 
sold at a profit to the bank. 

We believe that the great differ. 
ence in the investment accounts of 
banks is primarily due to a miscon- 
ception as to the fundamental ob. 
jects of the secondary reserve and 
investment account. This decided 
difference in policy is illustrated by 
the ‘‘make-up’’ of the bond ae- 
counts of banks in various sections 
of the country, as reflected by an 
analysis of investment ratios of na- 
tional banks disclosed by the caleula- 
tion of such ratios from dollar figures 
presented in the annual report of the 
Comptroller of the Curreney for 
June 29, 1929. In the tables given 
here, the averages for country banks 
only are taken, that is, banks located 
in reserve cities are not considered. 

To illustrate this, three geographi- 
eal districts are contrasted: 

1. Eastern—comprising the states 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

2. Northwestern—comprising the 
states of Minnesota, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Montana. 

3. Southwestern—comprising the 
states of Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
hema, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. 

A considerable percentage of the 
savings deposits are converted into 
the investment account, hence it will 
be of interest to note the effect which 
these varying investment policies in 
the three districts have on the 
amount of interest which the banks 
ean afford to pay on savings accounts 
and the margin of profit between 
vield from investments and interest 
paid, 

(Continued on page 367) 
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Consider the city issuing the municipal bonds your bank holds. If the bonds are payable from general taxes, you 


have a prior claim on every piece of taxable property. 


How To Buy Municipal Bonds: 


NE of the outstanding develop- 
ments in municipal bond finane- 
ing in the past few years has been a 
marketability so greatly improved 
that today municipals may be bought 
for the most liquid reserve fund re- 
quirements of the present-day bank. 
Municipal bond houses nearly all 
recognize today that trading in bonds 
of outstanding issues is an import- 
ant part of their business and one 
that has many advantages over buy- 
ing new issues where it is necessary 
to send buying representatives travel- 
ing around the country, involving 
expense, trouble, and sometimes 
embarrassing delays in getting com- 
plete legal papers and prompt deliv- 
ery of newly executed bonds. 


Decline During Periods Of 


Recession 


Another angle to marketability of 


great interest to 
bankers is the 
performance and 
decline in price 
of bonds during a 
period of finan- 
cial panie or de- 
pression, this be- 
ing the time when 


10 public utilities 
Municipal bonds 
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10 high-grade railroad bonds 
10 second-grade rails 


For Marketability 


By KEITH KINDRED 


Manager of Sales, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 


banks and people: ordinarily need 
to liquidate and realize on their 
securities. 

During periods of recession, the 
decline and loss on liquidating muni- 
cipal bonds is smaller than on any 
other general class of security, be- 
cause the security of municipal bonds 
is not endangered by business or 
panie conditions and the drop re- 
fleets only a change in the interest 
rates. This can best be illustrated 
by referring to the decline of 1920 
when bonds hit their lowest prices 
from 1910 to 1930. 

In the following table are listed 
the declines in different types of 
securities during the panie of 1920 
from their 1910-1930 highs, showing 
also the loss or decline on municipal 
bonds of the average maturity dis- 
tributed by our house last year. 


Decline at 
time of 
1920 panic 


2814 points ~ 
34 ~—sipoints 
311% points 


(Dow Jones bond averages in the Wall Street Journal) 


11% points 


(from averages of the Daily Bond Buyer) 


There have in the past few years 
sprung up trading houses for the 
sole purpose of handling municipal 
bonds and these are today operating 
in the bond centers, trading millions 
of dollars in seasoned municipal 
bonds in small and large blocks on 
a commission that will average about 
371% cents per $100, this represent- 
ing the sacrifice of only three or four 
weeks’ interest to holders as a mar- 
keting charge. 

There is aggressive competition in 
making bids for what municipal 
bonds may appear on the market. 

When marketability is discussed by 
banks in an unfavorable way, it is 
usually because of unfortunate ex- 
periences with bonds which hardly 
qualify as municipals, and it would 
be well to mention a few things a 
bank should keep in mind when buy- 
ing municipals for marketability. 

1. Marketabil- 
ity will generally 
be satisfactory, if 
the term ‘‘munic- 
ipal bond’’ is used 
to apply to only 
those bonds that 
are payable from 
general taxes on 


Spread between 
high and low 


prices 

during 1930 
6 points 
614 points 
4\4 points 


234 points 
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all taxable property in a city or 


county or district, without limitation 
on the taxes that may be levied ; that 
is, unless such limit is so remote that 
it would not operate to stop the pay- 
ment of bonds. 

With bonds secured in this way by 
general taxes, the best properties can 
be levied upon again and again in 
order to make up for any delinquent 
taxes on the poorer properties. Con- 
trast this situation with bonds pay- 
able from special taxes where the 
best properties, after paying their 
assessments, are relieved of any 
further liability, and where legal re- 
course of the bondholders must be 
taken against each individual prop- 
erty assessed, in the event that its 
assessments are unpaid. 

2. Legality of municipal bonds is 
most important, not only to insure 
that the existing laws have been com- 
plied with, this being generally cov- 
ered by the opinion of a well-known 
municipal bond attorney, but also that 
the laws themselves are sound, and 
result in no injustice to taxpayers 
that might invite attack. 

3. The bank should purchase 
bonds of municipalities of sufficient 
stability and population so that 
financial statements and information 
are readily available in the financial 
services which publish these figures. 
Usually this is readily available for 
municipalities with census popula- 
tions of 2,000 or 3,000 people or 
more. 

4. Maturities obtainable are very 
flexible because the issues are gen- 
erally of serial maturity, so that the 
bank is able to fit its requirements for 
marketability to the best advantage, 
keeping in mind also the condition 
of the market, which may make it 
advantageous to buy long maturities 
to insure good income for a long 
period, or short maturities when the 
market is unfavorable to the buyer. 
Most new corporation issues have 
only long maturity bonds available. 

5. Save the original circular of 
the issue, and the legal opinion and 
when asking for a market on bonds 
give the following information: 
Amount, exact name of the munici- 
pality, purpose of issue, coupon rate, 
date of issue, month and year of 
maturity, denomination, interest 
dates, place payable, and name of 
attorney approving issue. 

Corporations generally have only 
one or two large issues on the mar- 
ket, so that merely naming the 
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Six Questions To Ask 
About Municipals 


1. Is the bond payable 
from general taxes on all 
taxable property in the dis- 
trict? 

2. Do the bonds fully 
meet every legal require- 
ment? 


3. Is financial information 
about the issuing munici- 
pality readily available? 

4. Are the maturities such 
as fit into your bank’s in- 
vestment plan? 


5. Are you in a position 
to supply all the information 
on your bonds that is neces- 
sary to get quick action in 
case you want to offer them? 


6. Is the municipality 
made up of property of 
tested value? 


coupon and year of maturity identi- 
fies the issue, but with municipalities 
where there are generally a large 
number of small issues with serial 
maturities, the complete information 
is necessary to identify your bonds. 
Giving the whole story will speed up 
market service greatly. 

6. The margin of security in mu- 
nicipals is usually so great that it 
may almost be taken for granted. 
Inasmuch as debt is usually around 
10% of the assessed valuation of the 
property that secures it, and perhaps 
5% of the true value, the only con- 
cern is whether the property is of 
such a character that it may be ex- 
pected to shrink and lose perhaps 
75% of its present value. 


Municipalities Usually Have Tested 
And Diversified Values 


Such things may happen in gold 
mining towns, or certain oil towns 
that have no other resources. There 
comes to mind also a lumber town 
where approximately 2,300 out of 
2.400 people depend for livelihood 
on employment in one lumber mill 
that could easily be moved away with 





most of its valuable equipment in a 
year’s time. Also a certain resort 
city in Florida where the assessed 
valuation increased from $11,082,611] 
to $80,540,528 in two years and bonds 
were issued on the basis of the latter 
valuation, although it is obvious that 
it was an untested value. 

These situations, however, are 
readily recognizable—and the major- 
ity of municipalities have tested 
values and diversified properties 
which might decrease slightly under 
economic pressure but not to the 
point of affecting municipal bonds, 
which are a lien (by way of taxes) 
ahead of mortgages or any other in- 
debtedness. 


How Price And Assessed 
Valuation Compared 


Here is an interesting comparison 
of assessed valuations, true values, 
and bonded debts on various pieces 
of property in a Minnesota county, 
based on prices at which these prop- 
erties were actually sold last year. 
Every banker is familiar with ex- 
amples in his own locality of the con- 
servative basis on which the assessed 
values are placed on properties. In 
this case the results of the investiga- 
tion showed 12 pieces of property 
that had been sold during the past 
year. 


Sale price of properties. . . .$21,290 
Assessed valuation of same 
ge CEE POET Ce s 7,549 


Proportion of bonded debt 
chargeable to above prop- 
in RT TEE ee 


Any banker would consider such 
a loan very desirable and well se- 
cured by properties of the value 
listed. In fact, there had been first 
mortgages made by bankers on these 
properties to an amount greater than 
$1,185, and those mortgages are a 
second lien to the municipal bonds 
which are payable from taxes. In 
other words, the mortgage holders 
would have to see that taxes were 
paid to meet the county bonds or 
forfeit their mortgage interest in the 
property. 

About two years ago, an issue of 
$15,000,000 first mortgage bonds was 
placed on a well-established building 
in Chicago with an appraised value 
of $25,000,000. As an illustration of 
the conservative basis for valuing 
properties for taxation, it is of 
interest to note that the assessed 
valuation of this property is $7,004,- 
161 and the entire municipal bonded 
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debt, (according to Moody’s 1931 
Manual) including the overlapping 
sanitary district, city, county, and 
other debt chargeable to this prop- 
erty would be $525,315, and of course 
the municipal bonds are a prior lien 
(by way of taxes) to the $15,000,000 
first mortgage issue, which is consid- 
ered a well-seeured first 
loan. 

Examples of this kind could be 
multiplied and are common to the 
experience of bankers wherever they 
may be. This is the reason for the 
statement that the security behind a 


mortgage 


municipal bond generally provides 
such a tremendous margin of safety 
that the likelihood of any loss on a 
general obligation municipal bond is 
extremely remote at all times. 
Diversification is one of the strong- 
est elements of the security. For ex- 
ample, in the 12 pieces of property 
previously mentioned, there were re- 
sidences, farms, retail store prop- 
erties, bank properties, and small 
manufacturing plants. This means 
to the bondholder that, even though 
an individual manufacturer were to 
fail, the municipal bonds would be 


secured by all of the other varied 
properties located in the municipal- 
ity and, in addition, by any new 
manufacturing interest which might 
later locate there. 

The enforceability of the debt, 
assuming that the municipal bonds 
are legally issued, is absolute. In 
rare cases, political squabbles may 
result in delays, but the bondholder 
has a debt which the courts will en- 
foree by granting a judgment against 
the municipality and issuing a man- 
damus of the levy of a tax sufficient 
to satisfy the debt. 


Some Notes On Foreign Bonds 


NFORMATION about certain foreign coun- 
tries as presented here will give you more 
confidence in your selection of their securities. 


URING the last 10 years Ameri- 

can funds have been put to work 
in all parts of the world. Canada, 
Europe, Latin America, the Orient 
and the Antipodes have all ex- 
changed their promises to pay for 
American money. Indeed, the only 
important regions which have a large 
need to import capital and which 
have not employed their credit ex- 
tensively in this market are Russia, 
China and Africa; and even into 
these regions American funds have 
penetrated indirectly in considerable 
volume. 

But while our banking operations 
have been carried on in all corners 
of the globe, the two principal thea- 
tres of operations have been Latin 
America and Europe—omitting Can- 
ada, whose securities fall within a 
category of their own. Credit has 
been very widely dispersed among 
the nations to the south of us, below 
Panama particularly. 

In Europe, too, our loans have 
been widely spread, if we take ac- 
count of the heavy financing that 
immediately followed the war. In 
more recent years, however, Ameri- 
ean banking activity has centered 
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By JAMES H. BECKER 


Partner in A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago 


While changes in South American govern- 
ments have been frequent in the past year, 
the new governments have given assurances 
that obligations will be respected. This is a 
clock tower donated by the ever-growing 
English colony in Buenos Aires. 


largely in the middle European 
states. and notably in Germany. It 
is chiefly to South America and Ger- 
many, therefore, as the regions cur- 
rently of greatest interest to the 
greatest number of American inves- 


tors, that it is intended to limit this 
brief discussion. 

South America has been the scene 
of numerous changes in the last year. 
By revolution or coup d’etat, new 
governments have been instituted in 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru and Bolivia. 
In Peru a succession of governments 
has followed one another. Rumors of 
discontent were heard also in Chile 
during the year, though nothing de- 
veloped in the way of open measures 
against the government. In Ecuador 
a president, thoroughly dissatisfied 
with his lot, sought eseape by resig- 
nation, but was persuaded to keep 
his office. In fact, of the republics 
on the continent whose relations with 
this country are important, only 
three came through the year in real 
political quiet—Venezuela (which 
for years has been under the strong 
Gomez leadership amounting vir- 
tually to a dictatorship), Uruguay, 
and Colombia. 

It is well to bear in mind, in con- 
nection with these forcible transfers 
of power, the natural Latin disposi- 
tion to direct action against unpopu- 
lar political leaders, a disposition 
not shared and hence not entirely un- 
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derstood by the less-impulsive north- 
ern Consequently, while the 
seriousness of the upheavals oceur- 
ring during the year is not to be 
minimized, it should be appreciated 
that the ordinary South American 
‘‘revolution’’ does not imply, as 
would a revolution in our own land. 
a nation shaken to its very founda- 
tions. 

Most of the changes that took place 
were executed speedily and with rela- 
tively small disturbance to the or- 
dinary routine of life for citizens. 
The revolutions had nothing of an 
anti-foreign character, and the new 
governments quickly made clear 
their intention to respect national 
obligations. 

The political disturbances in 
South America had their basis in 
economic difficulties. Chilean nitrates 
and copper, Argentine wheat and 
livestock, Bolivian tin, Peruvian cop- 
per and silver, and Brazilian coffee 
have been among the commodities to 
feel most severely the pressure of 
falling prices. These commodities 
play a highly important part in the 
economy of the nations that produce 
them, and out of the dislocation of 
business arising from the collapse of 
their accustomed markets grew most 
of the discontent leading to political 
overthrows. 


races. 


RecordjOf South American 
Bonds In Past Year 


In view of the troubled situation, 
the decline which took place in South 
American securities can be well un- 
derstood. That it extended to the 
securities of the nations not involved 
in political disorders is also natural. 
The restoration of order, however, 
together with the strong assurances 
of the new authorities that obliga- 
tions would be respected, and the 
launching of steps to effect some 
amelioration of the economic situa- 
tion have served to strengthen the 
confidence of investors in some de- 
gree, and South American bonds as 
a whole experienced a substantial 
rise in the early part of the year. 

Argentine, Uruguayan and Chil- 
ean credits have long been well re- 
garded in world investment markets. 
Argentine bonds fell off sharply at 
the time of the revolution last year, 
but subsequently recovered very sub- 
stantially. 

Economically, Uruguay is closely 
akin to the Argentine, and the na- 
tion’s credit position has been rough- 
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Sentence Analyses Of 
The Securities Of 8 


Foreign Countries 


1. Argentine bonds fell off 
sharply at the time of the 
revolution last year, but 
subsequently recovered very 
substantially. 


2. Uruguayan bonds are 
currently selling below Ar- 
gentines although her credit 
position is comparable with 
her southern neighbor’s. 


3. Chile has an unsullied 
debt record running back for 
100 years. 


4. There have been recent 
defaults in Bolivian issues. 

5. The Peruvian situation 
is complicated by some de- 
faults and a failure to set up 
a stable government. 


6. Brazilian bonds are 
weak, due to her dependence 
on the one crop, coffee, and 
the uncertainty in the price 
of that product. 


7. Colombia has an un- 
usual record of political sta- 
bility. The market for the 
mild Colombia coffee has 
held up well, there is no 
surplus problem, and plant- 
ers are able to make a satis- 
factory profit at current 
prices. 

8. The present German 
government is recognized as 
the strongest since the war 
and foreign credit is so essen- 
tial that it seems unlikely 
that any step would be taken 
that would in any way im- 
pair it. 


ly comparable to that of its neigh- 
bor state, though Uruguayan bonds 
are currently selling below Argen- 
tines. 

Chile’s unsullied debt record, run- 


ning back for 100 years, warrants 
great confidence in the moral eredit 
of that republic; developments jn 
the nitrate situation will be followed 
with special interest during the next 
few years. 

With respect to the bonds of 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru, the out- 
look is less certain. There have been 
recent defaults in both Bolivian and 
Peruvian issues; the Peruvian situa- 
tion is further complicated by failure 
to set up a stable government. While 
there is no disposition in either case 
to repudiate, the problems plainly 
eall for careful working out. The 
degree of Brazil’s dependence on cof- 
fee, and the none-too-promising out- 
look in that industry, together with 
the nation’s political difficulties, 
readily explain the weakness of Bra- 
zilian bonds. Certain how- 
ever, have held up very well, as, for 
example, the specifically secured Sao 
Paulo 7s of 1940, and the Brazilian 
Tis of 1952. 

The special character of the situa- 
tion in each of these three countries 
precludes generalizations. The im- 
portance to the investor of knowing 
the security under each issue is ap- 
parent. It would also seem advisable 
to have holdings checked from time 
to time by competent persons or or- 
ganizations. 

Even in a brief examination of 
South American affairs, some special 
attention should be given to the posi- 
tion of Colombia. This republic's re- 
lations with our own country have 
been growing. in importance in re- 
cent years, and the contact promises 
to become closer. The nation has an 
unusual record of political stability 
among Latin American republics. 

The market for the mild Colom- 
bian coffee has held up well, there is 
no surplus problem such as hangs 
like a millstone about Brazil's neck, 
and planters are able to make a satis- 
factory profit at current price levels. 
Colombian federal and local bonds 
have shared in the general weakness 
of South American issues, but so far, 
nothing is apparent in the situation 
to bring into serious question the 
safety of these obligations. 

With respect to South America as 
a whole, it would seem fair to point 
out that, despite the troubles that 
may overtake these republics from 
time to time, they have, after all, 
tremendously rich natural resources 
and may very well show astounding 
recuperative power once the world 

(Continued on pave 361) 
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Let’s Not Go To Extremes 


In Judging Trust Share Values 


E AMERICANS seem to delight in being ex- 
treme optimists or confirmed pessimists. In study- 
ing trust shares, let us try to avoid these extremes. 


NVESTMENT 
funds which have been loosely 
called ‘‘investment trusts’’ during 
the last few years may, in general, be 
distinguished as of three principal 
classes: First, those which act pri- 
marily as holding or finance com- 
panies ; second, those built on trading 
lines, or serving as pools of capital 
for financial interests in connection 
with their own purposes; and third, 
those companies and funds which 
may be properly referred to as ‘‘in- 
vestment trusts’” and which, as the 
name implies, exist solely for the pur- 
pose of investing in a diversity of 
securities under expert guidance 
with an aim toward obtaining greater 
safety and higher yield than could 
be secured without one or another 
form of cooperative investment. 


companies and 


The Long-Familiar Holding 
Company 


It must be evident to all students 
of American finance that holding 
and finance companies are not char- 
acteristically an investment trust de- 
velopment, or, for that matter even 
an exclusively post-war development. 
The objects of such companies, which 
have been numerous for three dec- 
ades or more, are to bring together 
hitherto competing business units, 
take profits from financial reorgan- 
izations, and from enhancement in 
value and in marketability of shares 
in affiliated or controlled companies. 

In pre-war years, the so-called 
“‘trust’’ movement received its name 
from the technical trust character of 
the earliest combinations, going back 
to the "70s and ’80s, but it was the 
holding company device which was 
primarily used in the first decade of 
this century to bring or hold to- 
gether oil, sugar, tobacco and other 
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No. 2 in a series of three articles 


By LELAND REX ROBINSON 


The Right Viewpoint 
Needed On Shares 


1. It is natural for stocks 
of investment companies to 
sell on a capitalization of 
earnings in times of rising 
prices. 


2. In times of excessive 
earnings, there is danger of 
observers evaluating shares 
by multiplying an unusual 
earning record of a few 
months to obtain a yearly 
earning rate which is out of 
line with the real possibili- 
ties. This rate is then mul- 
tiplied by 25 or 30 to arrive at 
a “reasonable market price’’. 


3. Exactly the reverse is 
likely to occur in times of 
depressed earnings. 


4. Trust share prices can 
be more stable than general 
stock prices, if more sensi- 
ble methods are used to 
evaluate them. 


important industrial companies. 
During recent years, we have seen 
the application of the holding com- 
pany principle, not only in the field 
of publie utilities, but also in rail- 
ways, in banking, and in a variety 
of industrial and financial groupings. 
In facet, the formation of companies 
to accomplish these objectives was 


greatly stimulated by what has 
proved to be the most gigantie ‘‘ bull’’ 
market in history, and it was made 
possible on an unprecedented scale 
by an equally unprecedented public 
interest in common stocks of all 
kinds. 

It was natural for many firms of 
investment bankers to seize the op- 
portunity which lay at their very 
doorstep. They were building up 
enormous pools of capital for the 
purpose of entrenching their posi- 
tion, and with the object of provid- 
ing additional working capital for 
the numerous enterprises in which 
they are interested. Their purpose 
was often to further constructive 
consolidations and intereorporate re- 
lationships. This would give their 
clients and the general public an op- 
portunity to share in the profits 
which would presumably result from 
such combinations of finance and 
business. 


Perverse Effects Of Market 


Exaggeration 


While many of these companies 
have proved in the past to be very 
useful agencies and have contributed 
materially to the economic develop- 
ment of the United States, it is only 
fair to note that such frenzied stock 
markets as we witnessed in 1929 al- 
most inevitably lead to an over-stim- 
wlation of consolidations and merg- 
ers, to an over-extension of plants, to 
a confusion between evanescent finan- 
cial profits and dependable future 
business profits from increasing econ- 
omies of operation. 

That this has happened during 
recent years and that unmistakable 
signs that it was happening appeared 
by the middle of 1929, while the stock 


(Continued on page 365) 
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HIS has been the most advertised, 

if not the worst, business depres- 
sion of our times. And I venture the 
assertion that, just as our optimism 
of two years ago was without eco- 
nomic basis, so our present pessimism 
is without justification, and serves 
only to aggravate the situation. 

If it is our destiny to produce more 
than we are able to consume, are our 
international attitudes and relations 
as far-sighted as they should be? To 
sell, you must not only produce, and 
make the public want your produce, 
but you must help the consumer to 
purchase the thing you want him to 
buy. Can it be said that our attitude 
toward the world at large makes it 
eager to buy from us, or that our 
foreign policy tends in any way to 
stimulate the purchasing power of 
the customers that are so necessary 
to us? We desire political isolation. 
but need economic participation. 
Are the two reconcilable ? 


Financial Readjustment 
Needed In Families 


The city family that has over- 
drawn its future must find a new 
level of living, must pay its debts, 
must exercise all ingenuity, from the 
kitchen garden to odd jobs or better, 
in order to bring both its capital posi- 
tion and its current position into 
balance again. If the head of the 
family is regularly employed, this is 
merely a matter of exercising self- 
denial and business judgment. The 
local banker can well afford to advise 
with every family head who is trying 
honestly to accomplish this. 

The farmer presents a somewhat 
different problem, but the principles 
remain the same. 


He must decide on what basis his 
farm can be operated; then reduce 
his overhead, liquidate his position as 
far as possible, and study new prod- 
ucts and markets. We can offer him 
no better advice than we had for the 
business man; the best help that any 
man can get is the help he gives him- 
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How Bankers Can Help 


ring Business Recovery 


By ROBERT P. BREWER 


What Bankers Can Do 


To Nurse Business 


1. They can help individ- 
ual families to complete 
solvency. 


2. They can help farmers 
to operate their farms on a 
profitable basis. 


3. They can help busi- 
nesses to organize and oper- 
ate for greater profit. 


self. For the business unit, the same 
formula applies. 

There are those who believe that 
wages, salaries and living standards 
must le maintained at all costs. It 
is not pleasant to contemplate any 
other course. But, if you were cross- 
ing a desert and had a given supply 
of water, would you keep on using it 
freely and run out of it ten days 
before you reached safety, or would 
you apportion the supply in order 
that you might reach your journey’s 
end? 

Every family and every business 
needs to think hereafter in terms of 
permanent financial progress. Its 
first principle should be to get into 
a balanced position of income and 
outgo, and to readjust itself quickly 
to this level, year upon year. Delay 
in accepting the inevitable and arti- 
ficial means of sustaining illogical 
levels only prolongs and accentuates 
the difficulty. 

We need a spirit of cooperation 
among those who are linked together 
in dividend and wage arrangements, 
so that all may give and take, to 
reach the new level which we trust 
will be the permanent basis on which 
to build. But when we talk about 
inflation and excessive optimism in 
terms of individuals and of general 
industry, we must include the bank- 
ing business to, for we ourselves are 





Vice President, Chatham Phenix National Bank & Trust Co., New York 


involved in these mistakes. 


About three decades ago, the 
number of our unit banks began to 
increase at a startling rate, reaching 
a peak of more than 31,000 in 1921. 
As we see it now, this was but another 
unfortunate expression of the in- 
flationary spirit such as followed the 
Great War. Banking appeared to be 
an easy and highly profitable busi- 
ness. Bank charters came easily. 
Banks were established in villages 
much too small to produce sufficient 
business, and in small communities 
that were dependent on a single in- 
dustry, such as mining or oil, or on 
a single crop. 

The result was inevitable. 

But the cardinal fact that stands 
out in this tragedy is that survival 
has depended universally on the type 
of organization. Sound management 
means not only correct operating 
technique for the realization of 
adequate profits and for the con- 
servation of assets, and not only 
responsibility and integrity in all 
business relations, but also economic 
intelligence in anticipating and deal- 
ing with complex economic trends 
and conditions. The fact that so 
many banks have remained solvent, 
and even reasonably profitable, dur- 
ing the trying years since the war, 
indicates that, our banking structure 
is fundamentally’ sound, and _ pos- 
sesses to a high degree the essentials 
of good management. 


Unit Bank Has Its Place 


Personally, I believe there is still 
a place in the United States for 
the capably managed unit bank, and 
that it will continue to be a force in 
our financial structure. It is con- 
ceivable, however, that peculiar busi- 
ness and economic conditions may 
suggest the wisdom of authorizing, 
under proper limitations, a strong 
bank at a central point to serve out- 
lying communities, through a system 
of branches in the same county or a 
restricted area where unit banks 
cannot be operated profitably. 
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Like the Slothful Servant 
With One Talent... 


are you burying your secondary reserve 
funds in unfit securities? 


Or like the man with five talents, are you 
making them productive through wise invest- 
ments? Soundness and adequate liquidity 
are prime requisites in the choice of such 
securities. 





We shall be glad, on request, to make a 
detailed examination and report of the bond 
account of your bank. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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CG. H.WALKER AND CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND 
ST. LOUIS STOCK EXCHANGES 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


























Only One Bond Rule Needed 


To Insure 24-Hour Liquidity 








ODAY every bank needs a bond account that can be 


N THE past several years, we have 
had oceasion to examine the see- 
ondary reserve investments of nearly 
200 banks, and in only one ease have 
we found a portfolio which could be 
marked as high as 90% perfect. The 
amazing part of this whole examina- 
tion is that the size of the bank seems 
to have had nothing whatever to do 
with the size of its mistakes in sec- 
ondary reserve management. 


Only First-Grade Bonds 
In Portfolio 


The largest bank for which an ex- 
amination was made was a $17,000,- 
000 institution in a large Ohio indus- 
trial center. The secondary reserve 
misfortunes of every bank between 
this one and the smallest could be 
traced to the same cause: The fail- 
ure to limit the account strictly to 
first-grade bonds. Curiously enough, 
the officials of both the larger banks 
and the smaller banks were equally 
confident that they had flawless in- 
vestment accounts. The bonds of 
these banks could probably be liquid- 
ated on the average for about 80% 
of their par value, and if this esti- 
mate is incorrect, it is too high. 


It is all the more astonishing that 
these conditions should continue 
when they could be almost completely 
overcome by following one rule: 


‘*Buy nothing but premier bonds.”’ 
For most banks, to judge from our 
experience, this would be a radical 
change in investment practice and it 
would meet the objection that the 
prime paper does not yield enough. 
This is the argument always ad- 
vanced against buying the best secur- 
ities, whether stocks or bonds. Yet, 
for whatever they give a bank in 
higher income, the lower-grade bonds 
take away plenty through principal 
losses, either by defaults or by shrink- 
age in market value. 


The banks which adhere strictly to 
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liquidated in 24 hours in case of extreme necessity. 


By WILLIAM B. EWALD 


Manager Statistical Department, G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis 


The Rule: 


Buy nothing but premier bonds 


Four Elements Of 
The Rule: 


1. Soundness and ade- 
quate marketability should 
be the first considerations. 


2. Most bonds of the high- 
est grade are listed, but some 
are not, so listing is not a 
conclusive test. 


3. You should be able to 
liquidate your entire bond 
list in 24 hours at somewhere 
near 100%. 


4. Buying should be done 
by a bond specialist either 
on the bank’s staff or with a 
reliable security house. 


Four Details In 
Bond Selection 


1. The bonds should be 
issued by a stable, essential 
and fundamentally sound 
business. 


2. The margin of asset 
value must be sufficient for 
safety. 


3. There must be a satis- 
factory record of earnings 
that does not reveal a decline 
but rather an upward trend. 


4. There must be a wide 
market interest in the 
bonds, to insure the needed 
liquidity. 










the very best bonds are the banks 
which have most success in their 
secondary reserve management. if 
the New York bond market tells them 
they cannot get more than 415% or 
5% from prime paper at a given 
time, they know that an attempt to 
take more will be costly. 

A secondary reserve must be a 
source of quick money in time of un- 
expected need. Therefore, every bond 
in the account should possess two 
characteristics, neither of which is 
more important than the other. They 
are: Soundness and adequate mar- 
ketability. If it lacks either, it must 
be condemned as. unfit, however 
suitable it might be as an investment 
for an individual who is not subject 
to the without-notice demands of a 
group of depositors. 

Weare not arguing for the purchase 
of listed bonds exclusively, though if 
a banker buys only the highest grade 
securities, both as to quality and 
liquid market, he will probably in 
the end find himself with more listed 
bonds than any other kind. 


Unlisted Bonds Enjoy Good 
Market As Well 


A bond eannot be condemned as 
not readily marketable merely be- 
cause it is not listed on any of the 
exchanges. There are plenty of bonds 
which enjoy a satisfactory market in 
the unlisted trading and these, as- 
suming the necessary quality, are 
entirely suitable as secondary re- 
serves. However, this requirement of 
adequate liquidity is a very potent 
argument against the bonds which 
are offered by underwriting houses 
with poor records for maintaining 
secondary markets. Bonds of this 
type can give a bank more trouble 
than anything else when money is 
really needed. 

Any bank should be able to liquid- 


ate its secondary reserve account 
(Continued on page 362) 
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PEN IT AT RANDOM 


Glance at any page of the Wisconsin Bank Directory. 
Note how many of the banks in this state are correspond- 


ents of the First Wisconsin. 


If you take time to page through the entire directory, 
you ll find that more than two-thirds of all the banks in 


Wisconsin are correspondents of ours. 


Because of our statewide contacts, bankers and business 
executives everywhere naturally turn to us for authorita- 
tive information concerning industrial, agricultural and 


financial conditions in Wisconsin. 


Resources as of March 25, 1931 — $199,098,433.37 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


UNIT OF WISCONSIN BANKSHARES GROUP 
MILWAUKEE 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from pajye 3386 


posted to the ledger. An exception 
to this is made where the general 
books account is not supported by a 
subsidiary record as in the case of 
eapital, surplus, and undivided prof- 
its accounts, and the profit and loss, 
or charge off and recovery accounts. 
All details pertaining to these ac- 
counts are shown in the ledger. 

In the smaller banks, balances 
maintained with other banks often 
are considered general books ae- 
eounts. In such instances, the de- 
tailed entries may be posted to the 


general ledger accounts although it 
is equally satisfactory to detail en- 
tries in the cash book and post only 
net daily changes to the ledger. 


Only Certain Accounts Posted 
; In Detail 

A good rule to follow on the gen- 
eral ledger is to post in detail only 
such accounts as are frequently re- 
ferred to and those which it is desir- 
able to retain over a long course of 
years in complete form. After 10 
vears have elapsed, it is much easier 
to trace a transaction Which is re- 
corded in the ledger than to trace it 
between ledger and cash book, par- 





MARKET QUOTATIONS 
LEGAL OPINIONS 


INFORMATION 
ON MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Our files on municipal bond issues, 


being an accumulation of thirty-two 


years, are unusually complete and in 


addition to the usual data, contain 


many legal transcripts and legal 


Opinions on past issues. » » » 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County and School Bonds 


First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 3000 
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ticularly if the exact date is not 
known. 

The daily balance book is the eon. 
ventional trial balance book, which, 
in a bank, is completed each day as 
an aid in promptly securing a state. 
ment of condition. Its use will be 
deseribed more fully in a succeeding 
paragraph, 

After the close of business each 
day the bank’s financial condition js 
determined and, through the daily 
condition book, is reported to the 
bank’s officers. This book is arranged 
to reflect the various resources and 
liabilities in some prescribed  se- 
quenee, according to the needs or de- 
sires of the officers who use it. 

So, by these five records and sets 
of records, even the most trivial 
transaction affecting the bank’s re- 
sources and liabilities makes its im- 
print and is reported to the bank’s 
management. 

It has been said that general books 
accounts are affected either by direct 
entries or through accumulations of 
like entries recorded on departmental 
proof sheets. Each department main- 
tains a daily journal called a blotter, 
wherein charges and credits to other 
departments are recorded. From the 
blotter there is prepared at the close 
of the day a departmental proof sheet 
reflecting the totals of all charges 
and credits made to other depart- 
ments, 

Through the use of an interlock- 
ing proof system, all debits and 
credits between departments are al- 
lowed to ‘‘wash’’, thus removing the 
artificial totals built up through the 
transfer of items from one depart- 
ment to another and thereby retain- 
ing only the actual changes in ac- 
counts. 

As an example, take a deposit: 
Suppose the deposit totals $200 of 
which $100 is cash and $100 is a 
check drawn on another bank in the 
same town. Obviously, the deposit in- 
ereases the bank’s liability to deposi- 
tors by $200. This inerease in de- 
posit liability is reflected in a book- 
keeper’s report of net change for the 
day, delivered to the general book- 
keeper at the close of the day. The 
eash received increases the bank’s 
eash by $100. The check received in- 
creases the bank’s resources by an- 
other $100, since it is sooner or later 
converted into cash or equivalent 
through clearance. The fact that the 
check passes through the figures of 
the distribution department does not 

(Continued on page 354) 
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©x of the many interesting 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


The U NI ON TRU STo. 


CLEVELAND 
‘Resources over $300,000,000 











How To Control Bank Costs 

(Continued from page 352 
in reality inflate the bank’s real totals 
since the distribution department’s 
charge to the clearings department 
is offset by the clearings depart. 
ment’s credit to the distribution de- 
partment. 

Such a plan gives full effect once 
to every entry, eliminating inflated 
totals built up through handling en. 
tries in more than one department 
enroute to their final destination. 
The chart shows, graphically, the 
passage of entries between depart- 
ments and the final centralization on 
the general books. 

The underlying principle of double 
entry bookkeeping is that for every 
debit there must be a corresponding 
credit, so, while the balance is not 
affected if both debit and credit ap- 
pear on the same side of the ledger, 
the balance is affected, if the debit is 
on one side of the ledger and the 
eredit is on the other. In other 
words, a double entry, botli sides of 
which affect asset accounts. reflects 
simply the trading of one asset for 
another ; but a double entry, one side 
of which affects an asset account, 
while the other side affects a liability 


; account, actually changes the aggre- 


gate of both assets and _ liabilities. 
For example, the making of a loan 
exchanges bank cash for notes re- 
ceivable; whereas the payment of a 
check actually depletes bank re- 
sourees and reduces bank liabilities. 

The general bookkeeper receives 
from the various departments entry 
tickets covering the day’s changes in 
accounts. After posting both debits 
and credits in the cash book, he adds 
to the eredit column the cash hold- 
over of the previous day. The excess 
of the total credits over the total 
debits represents the amount of the 
eurrent day’s cash holdover and it is 
against this total that all depart- 
mental proof sheets must balance. A 
summary of cash held by depart- 
ments, as shown by their proof 
sheets, is adjusted by the amount of 
all known tellers differences and is 
proved against the general book- 
keeper’s predetermined cash total. 


Teller’s differences are adjusted the 


following day by authorized entries. 
It will be appreciated that the pre- 
sumption upon which any control 


| element is based is the assurance that 
| the details of each day’s transactions 
| have been recorded and the results 
| accurately reflected. 
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Les a well known fact that there is a limit to 
how high a given airplane can go. The height of the “ceiling” 
is determined by (1) the weight of the plane, (2) the power of 
the motor, and (3) the area of wingspread. 


Just so every banker seems limited in 
the height to which he can climb. You 
yourself have seen a man with unusual 
banking ability rise fast—for awhile. But 
for some reason, he suddenly comes to the 
place where he can go no further. A check- 
up usually shows that he stopped adding 
to his own experience and ability by ab- 
sorbing that of others. He had weight and 
power but he stopped widening his wing- 
spread. 

High up among the authoritative banker- 
writers of today are H. N. Stronck and 
J. Eigelberner. These two men have had 
a broad and deep insight into the in- 
timate problems of bankers everywhere 
that has been afforded few others in the 
history of banking. Their study covers 
thousands of banks ranging in size from 
$100,000 to $500,000,000. 

So broad and deep does their knowledge 
go that they were invited to serve as special 
counsel to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Bankers whose problems they have stud- 
ied and solved had problems similar to your 
own. The solutions to your financial prob- 
lems are in the book “Bank Loan Manage- 
ment” by H.N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner. 


Hon. John W. Pole, Comptroller of the 
Currency says in the Foreword of this 
book, 

“This work is a technical and scientific 
production suitable as a handbook for 
bankers of all classes. Its nineteen chap- 
ters are a presentation of principle and 
method governing the detailed operations 
of a bank in making and administering 
every type of loan. 

“In their work the authors go to the 
very heart of commercial banking in a 
manner which should prove of benefit to 
general bank administration”’. 

Can you think of anything which would 
be worth more to you than a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the proper financial 
management of commercial banking? All 
you have to do to see a copy is to O. K. the 
form below. Notice that to do so will cost 
you nothing unless you decide to keep the 
book. We do not want you to buy “Bank 
Loan Management” unless you find upon 
examination that the book is too valuable 
for you to be without. Sign the coupon 
with the assurance that whether you 
keep or pay for the book is entirely up 
to you. 


THE CONTENTS 


Quis 


Function of Loan Administration 


Tests for Underlying Liquidity of 
Loan and Discounts 


The Ten Commandments of Loan 
Administration 


Fundamentals of Credit Evaluation 
Credit Analysis—Secured Loans 
Credit Analysis—Unsecured Loans 
Investigating the Business Risk 
Comparative and Relative Ratios 


Utilization of Outside Credit In- 
formation 


Future Prospects for Profit 
Agricultural Loans 

Sizing Up the Credit Risk 

Why Loans Go Sour 

Slow Lines and Workouts 
Long-Term Financing 

Financial Program 

Loan-Control 

Real-Estate Mortgages 
Management of Investment Acc’t 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of “Bank Loan Management” by H. N. Stronck and J. Eigelberner. If I like it, I'll 
keep it and pay you $5. If not, I'll return it within 5 days. 


 awiiwyaudens panswedia 
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CASHING A CHECK IS A COMMON SERVICE 








Yet it is one that is productive of good will when 














rendered with courtesy. And the check itself, made 














on La Monte National Safety Paper, adds its measure 
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of distinction to the transaction. Checks on La Monte 














Paper are safe, crackly crisp, smart in color and 

















design. -Quite naturally customers appreciate them, 

















use them with pride and satisfaction. Your own 














checks, on La Monte Paper, would serve you well. 














May we send samples ? 











George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 

















LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 
Identified by Wavy Lines 
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“Bonds That Cannot Default” 
(Continued from page 338) 
Defaults and consequent losses in 
the securities of the major trunk line 
systems, as from time to time con- 
stituted, have been particularly 
searee, practically negligible, again 
giving consideration to the size of the 
field. For example, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad through more than three- 
quarters of a century marked by 
wars, panics, depressions, and booms, 
has paid promptly every interest 
coupon, every maturity on its bonds 
and those of subsidiaries—and, inci- 
dentally, dividends on its capital 
| stock. 
Again taking a page from history, 
| let us set up an additional important 
| safeguard. From earliest times, the 
| best evidence of repayment of bor- 
rowed money has been a mortgage or 
lien on property belonging to the bor- 
| rower. The more important to the 
borrower the piece of property, the 
better the security for the loan, Re- 
membering, then, that buying a bond 
| is in effect loaning money, we should 
seek in return a lien on property of 
| the borrower and on an important 
portion of his property. Translated 
| into terms of railroad bonds, the 
soundest are, therefore, those secured 
by lien on property as a whole or, 
since that is seldom possible in the 
major systems, on a portion or por- 
tions of the mileage very necessary 
to the continued suecessful and prof- 
itable operation of the system. 





No class of railroad bonds better 
meets this requirement than do 
equipment trust certificates. Unfortu- 
nately, most buyers of bonds know 
far too little regarding this strong 
type of security. 


Philadelphia Plan Most 
Accepted 

The so-ealled ‘‘ Philadelphia Plan” 
has been generally accepted as the 
best form for issuance of equipment 
trust obligations, certainly by the 
major systems to which we have de- 
cided to confine our attention. Brief- 
ly, the strength of the Philadelphia 
Plan rests on the retention by the 
trustee of title to the mortgaged 
equipment (engines, coaches, freight 
ears and so on) until payment of the 
entire obligation. The trustee leases 
it to the railroad at rentals ample to 
provide funds for interest: and for 
maturing payments. 





Such issues are always of serial 


(Continued on page 358) 
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FLOOR PLANS 
THAT CUT 
THE 
SALARY ROLL 


By L. M. Brohammer 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


HILE some bankers fully 

understand that salaries 
paid for unnecessary work rep- 
resent the worst kind of waste, 
they do not realize that they 
are paying such salaries due to 
the poor arrangement of their 
banks. 

The bank architect and 
builder who specializes in this 
one type of building learns of 
working arrangements that 
speed up the handling of items 
and so, in many banks actually 
reduce the number of workers 
required. 

It is almost impossible to 
make a list of the changes 
which can be made in floor 
plans to effect savings. The 
size of the bank, the shape of 
the banking room, the number 
of floors to be used for work 
space, the kind of equipment 
and many other items, all enter 
in. It requires a designer with 
banking knowledge to deter- 
mine the best way to save steps 
and salaries. 

But the arrangement alone is 
not the only thing that reduces 
the number of workers. The 
materials used in the construc- 
tion of work rooms have con- 
siderable effect on the amount 
and the class of work accom- 
plished. In rooms where many 
machines are in operation, noise 
is a great handicap. With 
modern construction materials, 
these noises can be reduced and 
their bad effect practically 
eliminated. 

It is almost astonishing when 
you see a list of the benefits from 
such construction features as 
those mentioned. Not only are 
fewer employees needed when 
the building is properly built, 
but those on the payroll ac- 
complish more, have fewer ab- 
sences, and make fewer errors. 








Cut ‘Tomorrow’s “CJoeslinnd” 


by Scientific Planning “Now! 


Most of the country’s big manufacturing industries 
thought they were operating quite efficiently in 1928 and 
1929. Business was good; margins satisfactory. — But see 
what they’ve done now! 


Falling prices...lessening volumes...compelled economies. 
Expenses had to be reduced; wastes eliminated; round- 
about methods discarded. By closely scrutinizing every 
operation, every process, source and physical facility, costs 
have been brought down to a point undreamed of. Cur- 
rent offerings are onan extraordinary value basis. Industry 
has “cleaned house”... made ready for tomorrow's upswing. 


Hundreds of banks... perha »s yours among them... could 
profit by a similar policy. You would never realize, until 
you saw it demonstrated, what a difference in overhead 
could be effected by a really modern, straight-line system, 
housed in a scientifically designed structure which ex- 
actly fitted your needs. 


HY not let our bank-building experts, with their twenty-five 
years’ experience, suggest proven ways and means to reduce your 
overhead? A complete service is offered. Our men are immediately 


available. Costs are lowest in years. Write for information without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


“Designers, 
Engineers and Builders 
for Banks Exclusively 


ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO 
HOUSTON 


OKLAHOMA 
NATIONAL BANK 
CHICKASHA, OK. 


An 

Example of 
Straight-Line 
Efficiency 
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“Bonds That Cannot Default” 


(Continued from page 356) 
maturity, and as the equipment ages 
the debt against it is substantially 
reduced. Any failure on the part of 
the borrowing railroad, (which, un- 
der the plan, has at least a 25% cash 
investment in the trusteed equip- 
ment) to make all payments prompt- 
ly, to maintain the equipment in good 
state of repair, or to live up to any 
of the other provisions of the trust 
agreement, means immediate repos- 


session of the equipment by the trus- 
tee for the benefit of the bond hold- 
ers without recourse to foreclosure 
railroad equip- 


action. Standard 
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The Principles 


of sound banking guide our 


management 


DIRECTORS 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


ment can be used by almost any sys- 


tem in the country. This creates an 
ability to sell or re-lease equipment 
promptly and without difficulty and 
is a great safeguard for the holder 
of equipment trust obligations should 
default ever oceur. 


Greater safeguard by far is the 
fact that a railroad cannot operate, 
cannot transact its business without 
equipment. A railroad without cars 
or locomotives for operation on its 
rails is as hopelessly handicapped as 
a bank would be without money to 
loan. As a result, history fails to re- 
veal an instance of a major system 
which has failed to meet promptly 
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all its equipment obligations. Where 
receiverships and _ reorganizations 
have occasionally been necessary, the 
standing of the equipment obliga- 
tions has never been disturbed, pay- 
ments never delayed. A recent ex- 
ample is to be found in the receiver. 
ship a few years ago of the St. Paul. 

In one other respect, this type of 
security is peculiarly attractive for 
the bank’s bond account. The serial 
maturities of all equipment trust ob- 
ligations permit the selection of al- 
most any maturity or combination of 
interest dates to fit best the program 
of the bond account as a whole. They 
may thus be valuably used as an ad- 
junct to the other railroad bonds in 
the account, most of which will more 
likely be of long maturity. The many 
features which make equipments so 
attractive to cautious investors, and 
their comparatively limited supply 
serve to create a ready market at all 
times and one which is generally sub- 
ject to a more narrow fluctuation 
than almost any other investment 
class with the possible exception of 
the highest grade municipal and gov- 
ernment bonds. 

We, therefore, now have deter- 
mined one elass of railroad bonds 
from which we may safely select 
portion of the issues into which the 
railroad sector of the bond list is to 
be invested. As may readily be as- 
sumed from what we have written 
regarding quality as well as supply 
and demand of equipments, the yield 
generally obtainable from such issues 
is comparatively low. If for no other 
reason then, not all of a bank’s rail- 
road bonds should be equipment 
trust obligations. 






The Major Trunk Lines And © 
Their Subsidiaries 


The Atchison, To and Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Ry. Co. 
The Calif., Arizona and Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co. 
Louisville and Nashville R. R. Co. 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. 
Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio Ry. 
The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. 
The Chicago and Alton R. R. Co. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. Co 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Corp. 
= Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western R. R. 
0. 


The Cane and Ohio Ry. Co. 
The Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 
Pere Marquette Ry. Co. 
Erie Railroad Co. 
Chicago & Erie R. R. Co. 
New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. 


‘0. 
ber New York, Chicago and St. Louis R. R. 
0. 





wae, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific BR. BR. 


Chicago, Milwaukee and Gary Ry. Co. 
Chicago, Terre Haute and Sout bemstern Ry.Co. 
Chicago and North Western Ry. Co. 
— St. Paul, Stenseguite & Omaha Ry. 





The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. 
Choctaw, Oklahoma and Gulf R. R. 
Rock Island, Arkansas and Louisiana R ‘R. Co 
St. Paul and Kansas City Short Line R. R. Co 










Great Northern Railway Co. 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. (owned 
jointly with Northern Pacific) 
The Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. 
Illinois Central R.B.Co. 
The Yazoo and ag Valley R. R. Co. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. 
Chicago, Memphis and Gulf R. R. Co. 
Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans R. R. Co. 


Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 
New Orleans, Texas and Mexico Ry. Co. 
International-Great Northern R. R. Co 
The Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. 


The New York Central R. R. Co. 
Boston and Albany R. R. 
The Michigan Central R. R. Co. 
The C. C. C. and St. L. R. R. Co 
The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie R. R. Co. 
The Cleveland Union Terminals Co. 
Canada Southern Ry. Co. 
Detroit River Tunnel Co. 
West Shore R. R. Co. 


The New York, Hew Naven and Hartford R. R. 
New York, Ontario and Western Ry. Co. 
Old Colony R. R. Co. 


Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R. R. (owned 
jointly with Great Northern) 
The Colorado & Southern Ry. Co. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 

The Long Island Railroad Co. 

Norfolk and Western Ry. Co. 

The Connecting Ry. Co. 

Pennsylvania Co 

Penna., Ohie & Detroit R. R. Co. 

The Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
R. R. Co. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis R. R. Co. 

™ Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula Ry. 

0. 


Reading Co. 
The Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Ry. Co. 


Southern Pacific Co. 
Central Pacific Ry. Co. 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. 
Texas and New Orleans R. R. Co. 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. 


0. 
The San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. Co. 


Southern Railway Co. 
Alabama, Great Southern R. R. Co. 
Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 


Union Pacific R. R. Co. 
Oregon-Short Line R. R. Co. 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. 
The St. Joseph & Grand Island Ry. Co. 


Realty Loans Can Be Safe 


(Continued from page 341) 
they are being made with safety, and 
profit. This being the ease, every 
reader, of course, will want to know 
how it is being done. 

A banker in Alabama states that 
he keeps his real estate loans liquid 
by making none that have more than 
an eight-months maturity. Of course, 
this does not take eare of very many 
of the usual type of application. 

Bankers in a number of states have 
indicated that they take real estate 
only as additional security for loans 
which have previously been made. 

A Minnesota banker says that the 
reason his bank does not lend on real 
estate is because taxes are too high. 

A Nebraska banker makes loans 
for loan companies; an_ Illinois 
banker for insurance companies. 

An Iowa banker states that his 
real estate loans are mostly suburban. 
A North Dakota banker emphasizes 
the fact that his loans must be on 
improved property. 

A Kansas banker has this to say: 
“We have always loaned on im- 


(Continued on page 360) 
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Check Paper 
an ASSET ora 
LIABILITY ? 


The adoption of a really safe check paper by 
your bank is another important item in your 
column of assets. Gilbert Safety Bond, with its 
concealed protective features will be an asset to 
your bank. A ‘“‘hidden”’ asset, so to speak. 

An attempt at alteration by erasure or ink 
eradicator causes this ‘‘hidden”’ asset to imme- 
diately become active through the discoloration 
of the paper. The most delicate erasure removes 
the surface tint color, and any chemical eradi- 
cator produces a brown stain, in event an alkali 
is used, and a blue stain when acid is used. 

Write for our booklet, ‘‘A Story of a Raised 
Check.” It is a true account of the successful frus- 
tration of an attempt to raise a check printed upon 
Gilbert Safety Bond, ‘‘The Safest of Safety Papers.” 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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Realty Loans Can Be Safe 
(Continued from page 359) 

proved city property on an amortized 
basis. This business has been very 
satisfactory. We have at present no 
real estate. We have had very few 
foreclosures, and when we have had 
to foreclose, the properties have sold 
quickly even in this depression. 

‘*Loans should never exceed 50% 
—40% is better—of the real value 
and should be on new property.”’ 

This emphasizes the fact that the 
reason a great many banks are avoid- 
ing real estate loans is because they 
have had losses and most of these 
losses we all admit have been due to 
over-optimism in appraising the 
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-- COMPANY :- 
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There is a 
Spirit of Cooperation— 


that sets some institutions apart 
from others. Our correspondents 
tell us that the “Republic” is that 
sort of bank; that its outstanding 
characteristic is its determination 


to really help its customers. 


We hope this is true. We make 


every effort to make it so. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-* OF CHICAGO :--: 
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value of the property, or in assigning 
the pereentage of loan value. 

The demands for property are 
changing so rapidly that an ap- 
praiser can do a good job only when 
he keeps up with changing demands 
made by those who select property. 

Those bankers who are succeeding 
with real estate loans and who are 
keeping right on in developing this 
business, lay unusual emphasis upon 
location, 

A home located on one side of the 
street may actually be worth more 
than one on the other side of the 
same street. A home located in one 
block may be worth more than a 
similar building in the very next 
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Investment Securities and 
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block. Railroad tracks, rivers, and 
other lines of division separate see. 
tions in every town in which people 
with different ideas choose to live. 
In one town, the most favorable 
location may be north of the river. 
In another town, it may be on the 
south side. Another place may show 
favoritism to the east side. and so it 


oes. 


Be Sure Location Is Favorable 


The point is, that the banker him- 
self must know the local demands for 
property. A banker in Pennsylvania 
states that he has never had a loss on 
a real estate loan, and he is continu- 
ing to make them just as in years 
past. The reason for his success is 
that he knows the changing ideas of 
people in every section of his city. 
He keeps a map on his desk divided 
into zones according to demand. If 
he discovers any change in the de- 
mand, the map is’ immediately 
changed. A border-line property is 
either refused or the percentage of 
the loan is reduced from normal. 

In other words, this banker takes 
practically no risk simply because 
he knows what the risks are, and 
there, without a doubt, is the answer 
to the question: ‘‘How can I make 
safe loans on real estate under pres- 
ent conditions ?”’ 

There is also the changing demand 
for types of construction. Building 
materials are more familiar to the 
home buyer today than they were a 
few years ago. Every man in pur- 
chasing a home knows about insula- 
tion and its benefits. 

Every woman has her ideas as to 
surroundings, neighbors, and gen- 
eral outlook. She has special desires 
for certain types of plumbing equip- 
ment, and certain room arrangement. 

‘*Every banker who intends to 
make loans on real estate with sue- 
cess must be a student of sociology.” 
says a Chicago executive. He cites a 
number of eases in which sociology 
has been of help to him. 

In short, he studies people. He 
studies them by races, by occupation. 
and by type of mind, and he finds 
that certain races group themselves 
in certain localities. People who fol- 
low one type of occupation often 
group themselves in another locality. 

A banker in Oregon writes: 
‘‘Owing to the great reduction in 
real estate values, we are very care- 
ful about real estate loans, and we 
carefully inquire of the prospective 
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borrower regarding the funds he will 
have available to pay the loan. If it 
is an indefinite loan, we do not 
want it.”’ 

There are a number of other bank- 
ers who, like this Oregon man, are 
giving special attention to the income 
of the man who borrows on real 
estate. If the real estate itself is in- 
come producing, the attention, of 
course, needs to be centered upon the 
possibility of this income continuing 
to come in, 

If it is a home, the attention then 
is centered upon the income of the 
man who lives in it. A day laborer 
who has no certain employer upon 
whom he ean depend is, of course. 
not as good a risk as a man who works 
on a Salary\with a suecessful concern. 
and has a good reason for sticking to 
his job. 

Income is highly important these 
days and should be appraised just 
as carefully as the property itself. 

All who have studied the situation 
agree that losses on real estate paper 
have not been due to anything funda- 
mentally wrong with this type of 
collateral. They have been due to an 
unwise selection of risks, or to insuf- 
ficient margin. 

The depression has simply brought 
to light the loans that have been un- 
wisely made. 


Notes On Foreign Bonds 
(Continued from page 346) 
economie trend again begins to run 

in their favor. 

Our interest in Germany is entire- 
ly natural, in view of the steady 
growth of German financing in this 
market. There are now outstanding 
in America considerably more than 
a billion dollars of German securities. 
No other foreign nation has near this 
amount—exeept Canada. 

German securities differ from 
those of other debtor nations, noi 
only in volume but in the fact that 
they represent corporate as well as 
publie eredits, whereas Latin Ameri- 
can loans have been made in most 
eases to public bodies or institutions. 
Practically the whole of German bor- 

owing has taken place since 1924. 
following the stabilization of the 
nation’s currency. It is of no little 
interest to investors that the record 
does not show a single default in econ- 
nection with this huge volume of bor- 
rowing. 


The state of German polities and 


economy warrants a strong feeling 
of confidence in the ability of the 
German people to meet their obliga- 
tions. The present government, 
headed by President von Hinden- 
burg and Chaneellor Bruening, is 
perhaps the strongest the country 
has had since the war. 

Germany has been, as everyone 
knows, under a heavy financial bure 
den since the war. From time to 
time there have been suggestions that 
the nation might seek some degree of 
relief from the reparations pay- 
ments. The Young Plan expressly 
sets up a procedure to be followed in 
case Germany finds herself unable 








to meet the fixed schedule of pay- 
ments. Should a suspension oeeur, 
however, it would affect only those 
payments which are expressly post- 
ponable; the payments under whieh 
the reparations bonds were issued 
are not subject to post ponement. 
German officials have taken par- 
ticular pains to make it clear that 
obligations held by private investors 
will be scrupulously honored. Cor- 
porate securities are not, in any case, 
affected. It must be apparent to any 
person who seriously considers Ger- 
many’s present position, taking into 
account the need she has and will 


Coutinued on page 362) 
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$11,731,997 


of New Trusts 
in 76 Days 


The new Sales Department of the Springfield- 
Chapin National Bank and Trust Company, 
Springfield, Mass., secured during 76 days (in 
addition to normal business): 


Executorships - 
Trusteeships - 


Insurance Trusts 
Living Trusts - 
Depositing Accounts 


- $7,100,750 
3,453,000 
998,560 
179,687 
968,321 


The bank personnel secured this business while 
going through a course of salesmanship. No 
premiums were given to new customers. 


Now a Permanent Sales Department, composed 
of selected members of the personnel, carries on 
the work continuously. This does not inter- 
fere with their regular bank duties. 


May we tell you more about the plan—with- 


out obligation? 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


231 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 
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123 So. Broad St. 
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Notes On Foreign Bonds 


(Continued from page 361) 
continue to have for foreign capital, 
that the last thing she would do 
would be to take a step which would 
in any degree impair her credit. 

Germany has, of course, felt the 
world depression. An examination 
of the statistical evidence shows, 
however, that she has come through 
the hard times in a relatively good 
condition. The index of industrial 
production shows a much smaller de- 
cline for Germany than for any other 
important nation. Savings have been 
mounting steadily for several years, 
ineluding last year. And despite the 


falling off in world commerce, Ger- 
many last year had the greatest ex- 
port balance of any year since the 
war. 

In view of international banking 
developments in the last year or two, 
it seems very possible if not, indeed, 
highly probable that German secur- 
ities will cease to be so plentiful in 
this market on the terms we have 
been accustomed to in recent years. 

This country took 72% of Ger- 
many’s foreign loans in 1925, aecord- 
ing to the Reichs Kredit Gesellschaft ; 
last year it took 28%. Sweden, which 
took 2% in 1925, took 37% last year. 
Franee took 8% last year—having 


A. G. Beeker & Co. 


CONSERVATIVE 


BANK 


INVESTMENTS 


* We are serving a large number of banks in the formu- 


lation and construction of their primary and secondary 


reserves. This service is based upon an intimate associa- 


tion, extending over a period of thirty-eight years, with 


banks in all parts of the country. * Some of the princi- 


ples involved in this work are set forth in an interest- 


ing memorandum, a copy of which will be gladly sent 


to any bank officer, upon request. ° Ask for BM1. 


100 South La Salle Street, Chicago « 
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54 Pine Street, New York 


taken none in previous years. 

It will be agreed that foreign bonds 
add an important element of diver. 
sification to an investment account. 
If they are attractive on the grounds 
of security and yield, also, they are 
the more desirable. Foreign issues 
have been sharply affected from time 
to time by news reports—though the 
news dealt chiefly with affairs of 
only passing importance. They are 
relatively low in price as this is writ- 
ten, despite a fairly substantial ad- 
vance since the early part of the 
year. 


Only One Bond Rule Needed 


(Continued from page 350) 

at somewhere near 100% of the 
money invested in it, within 24 hours. 
This being the ease, it does the bank 
little good to be told by an under- 
writing house that the bonds are 
sound and will be paid at maturity 
some 10, 20, or 50 years hence. 

We have already suggested that, 
in practically all cases, the banker 
who submits his bond account for ex- 
amination is surprised to know that 
it is not perfect and that if it were 
being graded, he could not have a 
better mark than 75%, 85% or 90%. 

The buying of bonds is a highly 
specialized part of the banking busi- 
Ness. 

Most of the banks whose secondary 
reserve accounts we have reviewed 
are run with a high degree of skill 
and success in their other depart- 
ments. We found this to be correct 
on checking a representative few, in 
the belief that these banks could not 
possibly be as defective throughout 
as they were with respect to their 
secondary reserve positions. The 
check was made through commercial 
bankers not only in a position to 
know, but competent to give an 
opinion of real value. 


In practically all cases, we found 
that the banks’ collateral loans, un- 
secured paper and real estate loans 
were for the most part exactly as they 
should be. This finding alone, if 
proof really were needed, is sufficient 
to show that there is a wide differ- 
ence between commercial banking 
and secondary reserve management, 
and that the handling of the second- 
ary reserve is such a thoroughly 
specialized form of banking that the 
skillful operation of one part of the 
bank is not necessarily characteristic 
of the work of the whole institution. 


















In certain cases where the size of 
the bank justifies it, one or two of- 
ficers spend their whole time manag- 
ing the bond account. Where this is 
done, the move has been of the great- 
est economy to the bank. In the first 
place, the officer handling the second- 
ary reserve probably makes no claim 
to distinction in the commercial end, 
just as the average commercial 
banker cannot well claim the ability 
to manage the secondary reserve with 
the required degree of skill. Besides 
guarding the bank against the errors 
of unwise investment in_ the first 
place, an officer who knows bonds has 
dozens of opportunities to justify his 
appointment by replacing profit 
bonds with others which have the 
same quality but which cost less. 
There likewise will be times when he 
will dispose of bonds which were 
sound when bought but which sub- 
sequently have developed signs of 
weakness; for even though the bank 
confines its purchases strictly to the 
first grade of bonds, it will still have 
some disappointments. These appar- 
ently are unavoidable and they sup- 
ply an added reason for not going 
below the highest grade of securities 
in making commitments for the see- 
ondary reserve. 


Bond Buying A Specialized Job 


Of course, only a few banks can 
afford to keep an expert in bond in- 
vestments on its staff. The others can 
easily find institutions in the finan- 
cial centers where their secondary 
reserves will be managed for them 
with the necessary efficiency and spe- 
cialized skill. 


In order to have the necessary 
soundness for the purposes we are 
mentioning here, a bond should be 
the credit of a company engaged in 
a stable, essential and fundamentally 
sound business. There must be a 
margin of asset safety which is suf- 
ficient ; the amount required to make 
it sufficient varying with each case. 

There must be a record of earnings 
which is long enough to enable one 
to form an intelligent opinion of the 
corporation’s ability to earn money. 
Usually a five-years’ record is re- 
quired. This record should show 
some progress in the earning power 
from one year to another, and if there 
are interruptions in the forward 
trend there should be a good reason 
for their existence, if the bond is to 
be bought. 


We have criticised bond after bond 
where the corporation was earning 
consistently less each year than it 
earned the year before, and yet this 
condition was present and known at 
the time the bankers bought the 
bonds. 

This matter of earnings is import- 
ant; it is considerably more import- 
ant than the mattér of asset value. 
If the property cannot earn a suit- 
able amount of money, or if the prop- 
erty earns less each year than it did 
the year before, then certainly the 
book value of the property should be 
written off in proportion to the de- 
celine in its ability to earn money. 

As an ordinary rule of secondary 





reserve banking practice, it is best to 
have at least 60% of the whole ac- 
count invested in short-term secur- 
ities, that is, bonds maturing within 
five years and distributed fairly 
equally over each of the five years. 
In this way, the bank will receive 
some of its secondary reserve money 
every 12 months. This is thoroughly 


» desirable. 


The customary shortage of early 
maturities lays the bank open to two 
dangerous possibilities. First, there 
is the definite possibility of changes 
within the affairs of the company 
whose bonds are held and, even in 
the best bonds, this is present in a 

(Continued on page 364) , 





How telephone plant 
investment splits up 


ANNAN 


There are 4 billions of these 
dollars. Altogether they go to 
make up the Bell System plant 
investment — a sum more than 
twenty times what it was in 1900. 

Vast quantities of equipment 
and many kinds of property are 
represented. Aerial plant (cable, 
poles, wires, etc.) heads the list 
with 28% of the total money 
invested. Central office equip- 
ment comes next with 26%. 
Underground plant (cable, con- 
duit and the like) is 22%, sub- 





scribers’ equipment 12%, and 
land and building 12%. 

This division of the invest- 
ment is the result of careful 
planning to serve most effectively 
the nation’s growing needs for 
telephone service. From one 
Bell or Bell connecting telephone 
for every 90 people in the United 
States in 1900, the number has 
increased to one telephone for 
every six people. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet “*Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ince. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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a Growing 
System 
a Promising Industry 
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87% HAVE REFRIGERATORS 
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Four times as much electricity could be used to 
advantage in most homes. At present, the average 
consumption is 550 kilowatt hours a year. Add to 
this an electric radio, range and refrigerator— 
three popular appliances—and the annual con- 
sumption is at once increased to more than 2.000 
kilowatt hours. 

In the territory served by the Associated Gas and 
Electric System, inducement rates encourage wider 
use of electricity and gas. Under these rates, cus- 
tomers find it practicable to use appliances widely. 
During the current year, Associated System new 
business managers plan to sell nearly $10,000,000 
of appliances to customers in their areas. 
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quality product beyond a doubt.” 





“Your Calendars A Real Tie-Up For Our Campaign 


An Ohio banker says, ‘‘Our officials are mighty well pleased 
with your calendars and we are sure we have made a real pur- 
chase to tie up with our advertising campaign. You have a 


Only One Bond Rule Needed 


(Continued from page 363) 
degree sufficient to be guarded 
against. The second danger is the 
possibility of loss to the bank 
through fluctuations in money rates, 
It is elementary that the shorter jts 
maturity, the less affected a bond will 
be by changes in the going rate for 
money. 

Furthermore, the shorter the 
maturity, the better the control of 
the bank over its investments; yet 
the average bond account has plenty 
of securities in it which do not come 
to their maturity for a quarter of a 
century, half a century, and in some 
cases a full century, after the invest. 
ment is made. Can a mere 5% coupon 
or even a 6% coupon possibly com- 
pensate a bank for tying up its 
money for such an extended period? 

A person might devote consider- 
able discussion to the proper diver- 
sification of the investment risk 
among the various industries: to the 
amount to be invested in each bond; 
and to the proper size of the second- 
ary reserve bond account with rela- 
tion to the size and character of the 
deposits. These three considerations 
are important but they are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the defeets 
which unfortunately are found in 
the secondary reserve bond account 
of the average bank. 


A 100% State Bankers 
Association 


M. E. Holderness, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, and 
treasurer of the Missouri Bankers Assovia 
tion, has announced that the Association 
has 100% membership throughout the state. 

This is the first time in the history of 
the organization that every bank has been 
affiliated with it. This ineludes all com- 
mercial and savings banks. 


















Advertisers gladly pay premiums to obtain ‘preferred positions” for their 
advertising. Much of that advertising is short lived. * * BRASTEX Calendar 
advertising is different. These beautiful calendars secure a position right in 
front of your prospect’s eyes, and stay there. * * See BRASTEX, then buy! 


THE NATIONAL ART WORKS, Inc. 
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Let’s Not Go To Extremes 


(Continued from page 347) 


market soared witlessly on into the | 
months of the fall, must now be clear | 


to everyone. 
Some of these holding and finance 
companies, as I have said before, are 


built upon very sound lines and will, 


in the long run, serve well the coun- 
try’s industry and their own stock- 


holders. This is not true, however, of 


them all. In general, we ean lay down 


an obvious but often-forgotten prin- | 
eiple that such companies are only | 


built on sound lines when economies, 


enhanced earnings, and the develop- | 


ment of supplementary facilities in 
connection with the enterprises in 
which they are large shareholders, or 
for which they are sponsors, result 
from their activities. In other words, 
when some legitimate economie serv- 
ice results from such companies, they 
will withstand publie serutiny and 
official investigation. 

The latter is an important point 
because it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that railway holding companies, 
bank, and utility holding companies 
are coming in for a measure of 
serious discussion on the part of poli- 
ticians and public supervising agen- 
cies. The moot question of regulation 
of American investment trusts seems 
now to be giving place to the more 
practical question of the degree of 
publie regulation, if any, which 


should be applied to the activities of | 
holding companies, operating in 


those fields which are already subject 
to governmental control. 


Mobilizing Liquid Capital 


A second elass of investment com- 


panies to which I have earlier re- | 
ferred includes those which are built | 
mainly on trading lines, or which, | 


without clearly defined objectives, 


serve as financial pools for bankers | 
or other interests which believe that 


the accumulation of a substantial 
volume of capital through an invest- 
ment corporation will be of advan- 
tage in their general operations, and 
also to their stockholders by reason 
of the profits which these interests 
believe they can make through the 
control of larger amounts of liquid 
capital. 

We have seen illustrations of com- 
panies of this kind created by many 
of our leading banking firms, and 
also by not a few banks as an adjunct 
to their security business. Sometimes 


(Continued on page 366) 











check paper 


that is easier to write on” 


ANKERS who make careful comparisons of check 
papers, and select the smoothest safety paper, are 
pleased with the important saving they make. 


Here is a reasonably priced check paper that has— 


UNIQUE SMOOTHNESS. Make your own com- 
parisons. # 

DURABILITY. The strong new fibres of Hammer- 
mill Safety give a high tearing resistance. In tests, it 
stands hundreds of folds. 


HIGH QUALITY— backed by Hammermill exper- 
ience and resources. 


REASONABLE PRICE, because of large scale 
production complete in one mill, from the raw material to 
the finished sensitized sheet. 


No one objects to paying less for higher quality. 
Make an important saving by using Hammermill 
Safety Paper. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


% Send for Sample Booklet 
and test sheets 





“What A Stockholder Can Do For His Bank” 


This is the title of an editorial in a recent issue of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY which has been sold to several 
hundred banks for distribution to their stockholders. A few 
reprints remain and may be had at 2 cents each. 


Samples will be sent on application without charge. 


Address 


Editor, The Bankers Monthly 
536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Let's Not Go To Extremes 


(Continued from page 365) 

these companies serve as ancillary to 
the origination and distribution busi- 
ness which is the principal activity 
of the sponsoring group. In any ease, 
they are designed to increase the 
power and prestige of their sponsors 
and to enable a greater number of 
the clients of such firms to share in 
a systematic and equitable way in 
the ‘‘inside’’ profits resulting from 
the firm’s special knowledge of mar- 
kets and particular financial situa- 
tions, 

Emphasis in such companies is 
likely to be quite as much upon quick 





trading profits as upon long-term in- 
vestment values, for they are less con- 
cerned with the rate of normal inter- 
est and dividend return. 

Here again it might be added that 
there is always an overwhelming 
temptation to create such pools of 
mobile capital in times of an omniv- 
erous public appetite for common 
stocks. While many, and perhaps the 
majority of these companies, have 
been sponsored by groups which are 
ultimately able to make a financial 
suecess of them, a number of in- 
stances to the contrary have recent- 
ly come to public attention. 

It is entirely natural for stocks of 
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ness men a complete bank 
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investment companies in general ty 
sell on a capitalization of earnings 
present and prospective, particularly 
in times of rising stock prices and 
growing public confidence. As jp. 
vestors, as well as statisticians, we 
are often tempted to abandon our 
better judgment in an impulse of 
momentary over-confidence. In re. 
cent years, for instance, numerous 
cases can be reealled in which ob. 
servers multiplied an altogether ar. 
tificial earnings-record of a few weeks 
or months by the necessary coeff- 
cient to obtain a hypothetical yearly 
rate, and then proceeded to multiply 
this inflated per annum basis of earn. 
ings by the figure of 25 to 30 to ar- 
rive at what seemed a ‘‘fair market 
price.”’ 


Deflated Valuation Used 
In 1930 


If this sort of inflated valuation 
occurs in years like 1929, we must 
observe that exactly the reverse takes 
place in years like 1930. In 1930, so 
many people became confirmed pessi- 
mists that they calculated a normal 
year’s earnings on the basis of the 
abnormally small earnings for a few 
weeks or months and then multiplied 
this unduly deflated basis of per 
annum earnings by a figure perhaps 
one third to one half as high as the 
figure used in 1929. Is it any wonder 
that, under conditions like these, the 
upward and downward sweep of 
stock prices, as in the case of many 
investment companies, far exceeds 
changes in earnings and liquidation 
values ? 

A number of careful studies have 
been made of the actual record of 
investment companies in the. man- 
agement of their own capital during 
the last two years. This is a very 
different question from the exag- 
gerated performance on the up side 
and the down side of the prices of 
their common stocks. The consensus 
of opinion is that these companies on 
the whole did about as well as could 
be expected under the almost unpre- 
cedented conditions obtaining in the 
last 18 months. Several of them did 
very well; some of them did very 
badly indeed. Many performed less 
satisfactorily than could reasonably 
be expected, and the rest were ‘‘be- 
twixt and between.’’ On their record 
it is preposterous to condemn them 
all, or to claim, as some people have 
stated, that the usefulness of invest- 
ment companies is ended. 












Make More From Bonds 
(Continued from page 342) 
E. N.W.S.W. 
Net per cent earned 
on average invest- 

ments 5.0 
Average rate of in- 

terest actually paid 

on savings deposits 4.0 4.0 3.8 
Profit Loss Loss 

Margin 10 01 02 

This, therefore, indicates specif- 
ically the effeet of the various po!- 
icies of investment account manage- 
ment on the earnings of a bank. 

When the fundamental objective 
of the investment account is fully 
recognized, it becomes obvious that 
the managerial principles to be ap- 
plied are almost identical to those in 
use in a well-managed investment 
trust of the general management 
type. The purpose is to invest and 
reinvest the funds in securities with 
regard to soundness, yield and price. 

The investment account portfolio 
of a bank would then be managed as 
a portfolio of the general manage- 
ment type of a specialty type of 
securities, the type being cireum- 
seribed by the legal restrictions of 
the bank’s charter. 

Diversifications within the port- 
folio are of the following types: 

1. By type of security, such as: 
U.S. Governments, state, county and 
municipals, rails, publie utilities, in- 
dustrials, foreign, real estate, in- 
vestment trust debentures, farm 
loan bonds, and so on. 

2. By industry, such as: 
textile, merchandising, packers, food 
products, shipping, mining, oil, ma- 
chinery, and so on; by utilities such 
as: electric power, gas, traction, and 
SO on. 

3. By management, as for ex- 
ample in publie utility securities cer- 
tain management groups control 4 
large number of properties and it 
would not be desirable to have too 
large a proportion of such securities 
all dependent upon the success of a 
single management. 

4. By geographic location, espe- 
cially important in the ease of for- 
eign securities, farm land bonds and 
rails, 

5. By marketability, a substan- 
tial proportion of the securities 
should be readily marketable, but 
this does not necessarily mean that 
the securities be only those listed on 
the exchanges. A percentage should 


steel, 


be made up of such securities as have 
an ‘‘active or broad’’ market, a 
higher percentage having a ‘‘good’’ 
market and a reasonable percentage 
of securities with only a ‘‘fair’’ mar- 
ket may be included, provided their 
**quality’’ rating is very good. 

6. By maturity—as distinguished 
from those securities purchased for 
the secondary reserve account which 
must all be of short maturities (other 
than U. S. Governments) a substan- 
tial proportion of the securities in 
the investment account may be of 
long maturities. It must be borne in 
mind that this account should be 


managed for possible profit on the 
sale of these securities, hence, the 
maturity factor should be considered 
in the light of the trend of bond mar- 
ket prices—if the market tendency is 
for prices to go upward, purchase a 
greater percentage of long matur- 
ities, and vice versa. 

Another important factor in the 
management of the investment ac- 
count is the establishment of an in- 
vestment unit, which is the amount 
of bonds of a single issue which it is 
desirable to buy. Roughly, the in- 
vestment unit should be about 2% 


(Continued on page 379) 





New building of Kings County Savings Bank, Eastern Parkway and Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Winner of The 1930 Building Award Competition conducted by The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. 


PRIZE WINNING BANK equipped with 


~Y ALE BANK Locks 


The vaults of this magnifi- 


cent new bank building are 


equipped with 


No. 3705 CC. 


approxi- 
mately 2000 Yale Concealed 


Indicator Safe Deposit Locks 


Yale Locks are on guard 
in the country’s finest 
safe deposit vaults. 


Halsey, McCormack & Helmer, Inc., N. Y. 
Architects and Bank Engineering 


Remington & Sherman Co., Philadelphia 


Builders of Vault Equipment 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. 


Stamford, Connecticut, U.S. A. 


co. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 


ENCOURAGE TRAVEL : 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 


The Blockhouse belonging to the fort built by the English on Mackinac Island. Later occupation by the French has left a very charming 
French influence on the island. Its quiet and provincialism have been preserved and no automobiles are allowed on the island. Horses are 


used for transportation purposes. 


A Sea Voyage In One Wee 


On America’s Inland Seas—The Great Lakes 


By LAURA ALTA JOHNSON 


DVENTURE and romance await mod- 
A ern explorers of the beautiful Great 
Lakes region discovered by that intrepid 
voyageur, La Salle, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Sallying forth into the same blue 
waters over which the Seneca Indians glided 
in their birch canoes certainly stirs the 
imagination of the most prosaic business 
man or woman. 

Remembering the Great Lakes country 
as it was 200 years ago, bristling with 
forts, in the shadows of which lay hostile 
Indian tribes, sharpens the picture of what 
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it is today. Now an endless parade of 
ponderous freighters carrying burdens of 
iron ore and wheat to eastern mills and 
markets follows the path of the ‘‘Griffin’’ 
the cockleshell 
set forth to 
Louis XIV. 
Today, this ‘‘Land of the Sky Blue 
Water’’ is a summer playground supreme, 
providing delightful diversions for those 
on holiday bent. The Two Americans— 
great steel twin steamers, each manned by 
a captain and a crew who know every 


’ 


in which bold Frenchmen 
conquer the lakes for 


ripple of the lakes—sent out by the Chicago, 
Duluth and Georgian Bay Transit Co., ply 
weekly ‘twixt Chicago, on the site of old 
Fort Dearborn, to Buffalo, a city founded 
almost within the roar of that mighty 
cataract, Niagara. 

It’s a seven-days’ cruise over two thou- 
sand miles of blue lakes, winding rivers, 
deep channels and picturesque bays paral- 
leling an Atlantic crossing in more ways 
than one. You actually go abroad, for 
somewhere in Lake Huron the ship crosses 
the International Boundary and _ enters 
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Money that talks 
in every tongue 


Speaking for the prestige of your 
depositors— protecting their 
funds against theft or loss—sur- 
prising them with a spendability 
that is world-wide, American 
Express Travelers Cheques truly 
represent travel “money” that 
talks in every tongue. 


Practically wherever your cli- 
ents may travel, there are few 
more cheering sights than the 
uniformed representative who is 
the living symbol of the Helpful 
Hand of American Express Ser- 
vice. He and many others are 
stationed in distant lands to aid 


travelers who carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques, now 
sold in the new, dollar size. 


Perhaps it is a rickshaw prob- 
lem? Visiting the pyramids... 
steamship, hotel, and rail reser- 
vations, passport problems... 
whatever it may be, he is ready 
to aid in making travel easy and 
comfortable. This valuable per- 
sonal service is automatically as- 
sured to your patrons on their 
trips abroad, the moment you 
sell them the small and conve- 
nient American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. 


accepted the world over 


Am ERICAN EXPRESS 
ravelers y 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, 
itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the 
American Express Travel Department 
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Lakes= 


and Geor gianBayp 
(30,000 es 


50 ake rae) SS 
$ This year take a different vacation 
-- - educational ... restful .. . enjoy- 


MEALS AND BERTH able... cruise 2000 miles amid lake 
INCLUDED breezes and constantly changing 
scenery. Visit interesting, famous places: Mackinac 
Island, Parry Sound(Canada), the picturesque Islands of 
Georgian Bay, Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo. Spend a 
full day at Niagara Falls—the World’s Greatest Cataract. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


North American 
and South American 


afford the luxuries and comforts of an ocean liner...large state- 
rooms and parlor rooms with windows or port-holes...comfort- 
able beds...good meals...excellent service. Something doing all 
the time: deck games, music, entertainment, dancing, and a so- 
cial hostess to see that you get acquainted and have a good time. 
Sailings from Chicago every Tues. and Sat., 
from June 30th to September 1st, inclusive. 


For pampblet “in the Great Lakes Country” 
apply at any R. R. Ticket Office 
or Tourist Agency or write 


W.H. BLACK, Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Duluth 


& Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 


110 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Phone Ran. 2960 

















































































































































































Buying Information 


Whenever you want to know where to buy any bank 
equipment or supplies, or whenever you want to know the 
most suitable equipment or supplies for a certain use, 
write for free information on these subjects. It is avail- 
able from the extensive files maintained by Rand MCNally & 
Company and is free to all subscribers of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY. Simply address, 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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A Sea Voyage In One Week 


(Continued from page 368) 
British waters. 

The SS North American and SS South 
American offer the same superior accom. 
modations, comforts and luxuries found on 
great ocean liners—5 decks—250 state. 
rooms, parlors and suites—accommodations 
for 500 persons. Observation, promenade 
and sun decks, social hall, comfortable 
lounges, writing rooms and library. Aj] 
are outside staterooms, with a porthole 
through which the ever-changing panorama 
may be viewed. 

Two features appeal to fastidious travel. 
ers especially—these ships cater to passen- 
gers exclusively and they burn oil for fuel, 
assuring a clean, cool voyage—a cruise 
entirely bereft of the noisome confusion 
attendant on freight handling. 

Life on board ship is so different! Lazy 
mornings in a deck chair, deck sports or 
bridge after lunch, afternoon tea in the 
lounge, informal dancing, or concerts in 
the evening. Rest and solitude or the com- 
panionship of congenial travelers, just as 
your mood dictates. Exhilarating cool 
breezes, genuine ultra-violet sunshine, and 
fresh pine-laden ozone restore health to the 
body and peace to the soul. 


A Port Every Day 


Every day the eaptain brings the ship 
into an interesting port. The itinerary has 
been carefully planned. Arrival and de- 
parture hours are convenient. Chicago sail- 
ings at 4:30 p. m. Tuesday and Saturday. 
Buffalo 6 p. m. Wednesday and Saturday. 
The cost of the 7-day cruise—berth and 
meals included—is $72.50. 

Of special interest to those from the East, 
is an entire day in Chicago. The Windy 
City is a great show place. Her parks, the 
“*Gold Coast,’’ the Stockyards and Field 
Museum are famous sights. Newer ones 
are its Merchandise Mart, the largest build- 
ing in the world, the only Planetarium in 
America, and Wacker Drive, the only two 
story street in the world. 

But one day out of the busy Chicago 
harbor, with its fascinating skyline of 
‘serapers and turreted towers, after a de- 
lightful over-night cruise on Lake Michi- 
gan, you arrive at Mackinae Island. Now 
one of America’s smartest summer resorts, 
this island was once a fur-trading post and 
then a military fort. Here the forest 
primeval stands, and you view Old Fort 
Mackinac, Point Lookout, British Landing, 
the old John Jacob Astor home, Arch Rock, 
200-year-old trails, and the Grand Hotel 
with formal gardens, golf course and swim- 
ming pool as modern as can be. 


No Automobiles On Mackinac 


Formerly a U. 8. Military Reservation 
and National Park, the historie landmarks 
and natural beauty of Mackinac are left 
undisturbed by the approach of the ma- 
chine age, as no automobiles are allowed 
on the Island. A ride in a horse-drawn car: 
riage is one of the attractions of this de 
lightful spot. 

Early morning of the second day we 
cruise into the deep channels of Georgian 
Bay, dotted with 30,000 islands, aptly 
named by the Ojibway Indians for their 
fantastic shapes. At the head of the bay 
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nestles the quaint village of Parry Sound, 
where we enjoy true Canadian hospitality. 
Pashful village children in costume, flower 
girls, Indians from the nearby reservation, 
and little shops, which line the cobbly 
street, lend an atmosphere all their own. 
Stop-overs are made at Detroit in both 
directions, allowing ample time for a drive 
about this commercial empire, a trip to the 
mammoth automotive plants and _ lovely 
Belle Isle. A rare experience is the leisurely 


eruise through the St. Clair Flats—the | 
‘*Venice of America.’’ Here the houses | 


are built to the water’s edge and folks 
speed-boat to business, sail to market, and 
yacht for pleasure. All manner of river 
eraft present a colorful nautical picture. 

At Cleveland, we stop just long enough 
to take on new eruisers and ‘to say ‘‘ Good 
evening.’’ But at Buffalo there is a tour 
of the city, followed by a 25-mile drive 


along the Niagara River to the climax of | 


the voyage—Niagara Falls. 
Driving dut from the city in the cool of 
the morning, every one tensely anticipates 


the moment when the thundering of the | 
Falls may be heard. Your first view of | 
Niagara is apt to be overpowering, but its 


fascinating beauty increases every moment 
of your stay. To see the Cave of the Winds, 
Whirlpool Rapids, Niagara Glen, the Maid 


of the Mist, majestic Horse Shoe Falls, | 


the panorama of the Canadian side and 
the American vista stirs the hearts of mod- 
ern voyagers even as our great natural 
wonders awed early explorers. Dame 
Nature, the perfect hostess, often illumines 
the Falls with one of her masterpieces—a 
double rainbow. One never forgets Niagara 
Falls and those who have seen it many times 
say they always look forward to each visit 
with an expectant thrill. 

Tickets are sold for embarkation at any 
port of call, so your trip may start where 
desired. Furthermore, it may be extended 
to any length desired by longer stopovers, 
provided you have a round-trip ticket. 

This type of cruise is becoming increas- 
ingly popular, and deservedly so. Expertly 
organized, competently managed, a 7-day 
tour offering an interesting itinerary and 
superior accommodations appeals to both 
sexes and all ages. The fun begins the 
moment you embark, and your only regret 
is that vacations can’t last forever. 


“Floating” Travel Bureaus A 
Convenience To Passengers 


The travel bureaus which have been in- 
stalled on the ships of the Hamburg- 
American Line in the trans-Atlantic service, 
are proving a great convenience to many 
passengers who for one reason or another 
cannot make their plans for land trips 
abroad prior to sailing. A member of 
the purser’s office staff on each ship is 
in charge of this ‘‘Floating’’ Tourist 
Bureau which supplies information on every 
kind of travel and accepts orders for rail- 
way tickets, Pullman reservations, hotel 
accommodations and airplane trips in 
Europe or America. Tickets for the flights 
of the Graf Zeppelin over Europe scheduled 
for this spring and summer are also sol: 
through these agencies. 




















A new book on the 


INDIAN=DETOURS 


through NEw MEXICO and 
ARIZONA 


. . » Dedicated to you . . . Yours for the asking 


ee 


Ov of this book comes a story of the far Southwest 
that is compelling in its lure. 


Here are maps that intrigue you; pictures that entrance 
you; description that lifts you into that fragrant empire 
of the Southwest. 


Here are sixty-four pages packed with Drama, Romance, 
Glamour and Mystery. 


Here are chapters on dream cities; on modern pueblos, 
centuries old; on Indian ceremonials; on that vast area 
which had culture when Britons crouched in caves. 


Here is explicit summary of rates, routes, roads, and 
duration of every Indian Detour. 


Come! Claim this book and journey 
through its pages. It will prepare 
you for the day you decide to take an 
Indian Detour. 


Clip and Mail Coupon 


Couriercar INDIAN-DETOURS, 970-A 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free copy of Indian-detours book and map. 
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ONE WAY 
TO LOSE 
MONEY 


Just time to catch his train... 
a porter grabs his bags . . . the 
taxi is paid off . . . a rush to 
the ticket window 
wallet. 


no 


It happens hundredsof times. 
People do lose money or mis- 
lay it or have it stolen. No 
need to worry, though, if the 
money is in A. B. A. Cheques 
—for it will be refunded. 

A. B. A. Cheques are the 
modern way to insure yourself 
against the loss, theft or de- 
struction of your money. Buy 
them at your own bank— 
spend them anywhere 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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A Trip By Motor Through The | 


Real Seat Of American History 
By ROGER W. BIRDSEYE 


I. BY-GONE days, the Indian roamed 


the western plains hunting the buffalo 
and living in a way peculiarly his own. 
Some of the tribes were nomads, having no 
home, but simply roaming 
across the wide, wild plains. Not so the 
Pueblos; they built many-storied dwellings, 
picturesque, interesting and somewhat after 
the fashion of our modern-day apartments. 
In these they dwelt for centuries. 

With the coming of the Spanish con- 
quistadors, and his accompanying padres, 
came the Indians’ introduction to the white 
man’s civilization. These padres were 
zealous in their efforts to convert the 
western Indian to Christianity, and soon 
many of these pueblos had churches built 
after a combination of pueblo and Spanish 
architecture. A number of these churches 
are standing today and still in use as 
places of worship. 
than the time of the 
Tudian, our Great West was inhabited by a 
people of whom we know little. Scientists 
have taken and reconstructed their cliff 
and eave dwelling homes, and thus ean tel! 
us a part of the story—not all. 

These ancient people lived in cities or 
communities, and the ruins of their homes 
are still there, affording us a very interest- 
ing puzzle. 


Centuries earlier 


In this land of antiquity, mystery and 
romance, there is much of interest. Few 
people have seen it intimately, because the 
Indian ‘s home is usually well removed from 
the railway, and it was difficult to visit 
him. 

But, on your transcontinental — rail 
journey, if you can spare three days for 
a first exploration of this New Mexico 
hinterland, take the Indian-detour. Step 
down from your Santa Fe westbound train 
at Lamy, New Mexico. Then forget the 
existence of the railroad and = the 
commonplace, until two or three days later 
you pick up your reservations again at 
Lamy. 


very 


Eastbound, reverse the process. 
Between times there won't be a material 
worry to detract from the enjoyment of 
a rather remarkable experience. 
motors and drivers, an attractive 
Courier, pleasant traveling companions, an 


Good 


good 





informatiive guide; excellent meals at La 
Fonda, a new Harvey hotel delightfully 
different; these things will the 
pleasant background for days among 
painted mesas and the sudden gash of 
canyons, rolling foothills and the blue 
depths of snow-capped giants. 

The clear, sun-washed air of the moun- 
tains, glorious scenery on the Southwestern 
scale, leisurely comfort and unusual service 
—all that taken together is but a part of 
the Santa Fe’s Indian-detour. The country 
traversed is an open book of little-known 
frontier history. Its full-page illustrations 
are in the ancient Spanish capital of Santa 
Fé, in the prehistoric ruins at Frijoles 
and Puyé, in the picturesque Spanish 
missions and Mexican towns; and in your 
intimate contacts with 3,000 Indians in 
the pueblos of San Ildefonso, Santa Clara 
and Taos. 

Perhaps you can spare more than the 
three days necessary for the Indian-detour. 
If so, you can fill the extra time from an 
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TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY loses 
heavily through 
poor judgment 


@A nationally-known title guaranty 
and trust company found that their 
record books were tearing at the binding 
edge despite few years of use. 


Experts, called in to suggest a solution, 
quickly saw that the books were made of 
inferior paper, chosen to effect a saving. 
So many pages were loosened, there was 
no alternative but to re-copy and re-bind 
all the books on suitable paper.* 


As in all such cases, the cost of this 
work greatly exceeded the amount 
“saved” by the original choice of paper. 


When the inferior paper was selected, 
the officials hadn't realized that business 
records are now used under conditions 
which crowd a year’s wear and tear into 


This certificate is a guarantee of supreme valuc 
—look for it on record books and shee" 


a single month . . . that paper which 
defies time gives greatest resistance to 
handling . . . that frequently true econ- 
omy lies in using permanent paper of 
uimost durability, even for obviously 
semi-permanent records. 


For 82 years, L. L. Brown permanent 
record papers have been safeguarding 
public and commercial records economi- 
cally. The accepted standard by public 
officials, they are unconditionally certified 
to be of supreme quality and durability 
in their respective grades. A concise 
booklet-—“Certified Papers”—tells how 
to determine the safest, most economical 
paper for your vital records. Ask your 
printer or stationer for a copy or write 
to L. L. Brown Paper Company, estab- 
lished in 1849, mills at Adams, Mass 


*Brown’s Linen Ledger permanent record paper. 


L.L.BROWN 
“yp tif alae 


APERS 


©1931, L. L. B. P. Co, 
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endless selection of unique special South- 
western motor explorations by luxurious 
Courierear. Assured always of the same 
splendid equipment and service, you will 
also know definitely in advance where you 
are going, how long it will take you and 
the exact cost. 

It is the purpose of the Indian-detours 
to make you feel the lure of the real 
Southwest that lies beyond the horizoa 
that you see from your train window. By 
no other means can you see so much of a 
vast, fascinating region in so short a time 
—in such comfort, and with such leisurely 
intimacy. 

You will find it a land of limitless 
panoramas and distances, dwarfed by the 
clear, dry air; of brilliant sunshine and 
shadows that are intense; of snow-capped 
peaks and abysmal gorges; of mountain 
forests of sage and cedar; of raging 
torrents and lazy rivers; of rich peaceful 
valleys and high broad mesas; a land of 
indescribable sunsets where the afterglow 
softens the harsh outlines of the wilderness 
into a picture of mystie beauty. 

Many questions will occur to you. A 
trained Courier is assigned to your car to 
answer, to explain, to tell of the early-day 
history, the prehistoric past, the present- 
day life, as these strange and interesting 
pictures unfold themselves before your eyes. 

Hotel facilities at La Fonda (The Inn) 
at Santa Fé are of the very best. You 
will be comfortable. 

The routes of the Indian-detour have 
been carefully chosen for their variety 
and beauty; for the genuineness of their 
old Spanish-American and Indian life; and 
for the remarkable examples of ruins with 
a long and forgotten past. 

There are three distinct detours avail- 
able—the three-day detour, which costs 
only $55; the two-day detour which costs 
but $35 and the one-day detour at $15. 
Each of them offers the most possible for 
the time available. 


New Travel Authority For 
Union Trust Of Cleveland 


It is announced by Jos. Folkman, man- 
ager of the Travel Department of the Union 
Trust Co. of Cleveland that an additional 
travel authority has been added to the 
staff. The new man is Harry R. Neithereott 
who has been a soldier, lecturer, and 
traveler and who served on the European 
continent with the Lifsey Travel Service. 
He is a native of London, was educated in 
England and for the last nine years has 
lived in Paris. 

For ten years preceding the World War, 
Mr. Neithercott was in business in London. 
During the war he was a lieutenant in the 
London Royal Fusileers. At the close of 
the war he conducted travel tours, escort- 
ing parties all about the continent. 


The competency. of management 
cannot be measured accurately by 
records of earnings alone, because 
earnings frequently arise from favor- 
able but temporary conditions over 
which the management has no spe- 
cial control. 











SCORTED Tours—vace- 
tions without a care—to 
the Pacific Northwest, 
National Parks, Canadian 
Rockies, California, Alaska. 


Low all-expense rates. 


Masic Yellowstone—Land of 
Geysers, wild animals, the 
Grand Canyon and a thou- 
sand other wonders! Go the 
famous “in Gardiner-out 
Cody” way. 

Interested in a Western Trip? Send 
for Escorted Tour book or Yellow- 
stone Album, or both. Address, 


E. E. Nelson, 456 Northern Pacific 
Railway, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


For travel in the West—the 


New North Coast Limited 


Newest of Transcontinental Trains 
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WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Lonsdale Vice President Of 
U. S. Chamber Of Commerce 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., was 
elected vice president of the United States 
Chamber of Com- 
merece at the recent 
annual convention 
held in Atlantie City. 
He previously had 
been elected to fill 
out the unexpired 
term of another 
member. 

Lonsdale, who re- 
tired last October as 
president of the 
American Bankers 
Association, has been 
an active worker in the national chamber 
for many years and has served as a member 
or chairman of many of its most impor- 
tant committees. At the recent conven- 
tion he presided as chairman of the Finance 
Department at one of the round-table con- 
ferences at which present-day banking 
problems were discussed. 


J. G. LONSDALE 


Two Banks Select One Man 
As President 


Joseph L. Rehme was recently elected 
president of the Lafayette-South Side Bank 
and Trust Co. of St. Louis upon the death 
of its former president, Alfred C. F. Meyer. 
Mr. Rehme was also elected to the presi- 
deney of the South Side National Bank, 
which office was formerly held by Mr. 
Meyer. The two banks are affiliated, and 
are two of the largest outlying banks in 
St. Louis. Both have strategie locations 
where they draw deposits from a large 
population. 

The directors elected Hugo F. Urbauer 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Lafayette-South Side Bank and Trust Co., 
and Ira L. Bretzfelder, chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Seasoned Men Needed For 


Investment Buying 


Bankers realize more than ever before 
that the selection of investments for the 
bank’s portfolio must be made by some 
one who knows his job. It is interesting in 
this connection to note that the Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
has elected Ernest D. Brooks, second vice 
president of the bank, to serve chiefly in 
connection with the bank’s investment 
account. Mr. Brooks is really not making 
a new connection, because for 14 years he 
has served the investment organization of 
this bank and its predecessor institutions. 
He has been second vice president of tne 
Continental Illinois Co., the bank’s affil- 
iated investment organization. 
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A Banker’s Speech Stirs 
The Country 


Perhaps no speech made by a banker 
has created wider comment than that of 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, before the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce held in 
Washington, D. C. early in May. 


Newspapers all over the country com- 
mented upon Mr. Traylor’s suggestions 
and all admit that he attacked various im- 
portant problems without in any way soft- 
peddling the truth. 


A few significant statements quoted from 
what Mr. Traylor said will be of interest. 


‘Tf we are going to level the curves of 
the business cycle, the adjustment must 
take place at the top of the peak rather 
than in the valley, and if the adjustment 
is made at the top, as I believe it ean be, 
the valleys will not be so deep and there 
will be less cause to fill in the low spots. 
Little has been done in this direction in the 
past and, unless we change our policy in 
the future, we may not hope for that stabil- 
ity of industry which everyone professes to 
believe so essential to our economic and 
social well-being. 


‘*Business management, however, is not 
alone responsible for the course it has fol- 
lowed. Unfortunately, it has had the co- 
operation of finance and government and 
will likewise have to have their cooperation 
in adjusting its affairs to a saner course. 
What, in fact, did the leaders of finance 
do to encourage the expansion which has 
taken place in the last decade? What, if 
anything, did they do to prevent such ex- 
pansion with the consequences which they 
certainly did know or should have known 
would follow? 


‘“T believe their record in that connec- 
tion is not an enviable one. As early as 
1927, it was clearly obvious to anyone hayv- 
ing experience with the granting of credit 
that if the situation was allowed to con- 
tinue, and if expansion and speculation 
were carried on unchecked, there could be 
but one end—disaster. Yet the record of 
American financial leadership and of re- 
sponsible government officials was regret- 
tably one of too much silence. Few warn- 
ings were issued, and few attempts were 
made to attract public attention to the 
danger that threatened. Credit for the ex- 
pansion of productive facilities to meet 
temporary demands was granted to busi- 
ness without adequate consideration of the 
consequences. Credit without stint was 
furnished to consumers to buy consumable 
goods, thereby: further increasing false 
purchasing power and multiplying debt. 
No one called a halt.’’ 


WILLIAM M. SHERRILL, advertising 
manager, First National Co., investment 
division of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, has been elected to the board of 
governors of the St. Louis Ad. Club. 


O. Howard Wolfe President 
Of Reserve City Bankers 


O. Howard Wolfe, cashier of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, has been prominent 
in association work for years and it is 
especially fitting that he should be made 
president of the 
Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers. 

H. Lane Young, 
executive vice presi- 
dent of the Citi- 
zens and Southeru 
National Bank of 
Atlanta, was elected 
vice president. 
Clark G. Mitchell, 
vice president of the Denver National 
Bank, is treasurer. Denver will be the next 
meeting place. Four new directors were 
elected: Robert V. Fleming, president of 
the Riggs National Bank, Washington; 
John H. Hogan, vice president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicags; 
Harris C. Kirk, vice president of the Ameri- 
ean Trust Co. of San Francisco; and Leslie 
A. Thornton, vice president of the Bank 
of Commerce and Trust Co. of Memphis. 


0. H. WOLFE 


R. O. Dunhill To Plan 


Sales Program 


After serving the Continental Illinois 
Co., securities affiliate of the Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, as 
its resident vice president in New York 
City, R. O. Dunhill has been recalled to the 
Chicago office as head of the sales activi- 
ties. The New York office will be filled by 
J. H. Stewart, resident vice president, and 
W. R. Bennett, who has been sales manager 
in the out-of town division of the Com- 
pany ’s Chicago office. 


The Public Increases Its 
Buying Of Fixed Trust Shares 


The Standard American Corp. of Chicago 
states that as the result of a survey, it be- 
lieves that investment trust shares are be- 
ing sold more rapidly than ever before. 
The survey would indicate that $100,000,- 
000 worth of trust shares of the fixed type 
were sold during the first quarter of 1931. 
This makes a total invested in this type of 
security of $650,000,000. 

The study was in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to more than 106 trusts. It 
is also revealed that since the first of the 
year there have been more than a score of 
new fixed trusts organized. Today, there 
is in the neighborhood of 150 different 
trusts of this type. 

The survey showed also that between 
5,000 and 6,000 dealers and bankers are 
now handling the distribution of fixed 
trust shares. There is noted an increasing 
tendency on the part of the large investors 
to purchase this type of security. 
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Chicago Financial Advertisers 


Elect New Officers 


May marks the end of many a winter ac- 
tivity, and so the Chicago Financial Adver- 
tisers Association has held its last open 
meeting of the year. This meeting is 
the end of a very successful and interesting 
year under the guidance of H. Fred Wilson 
of the Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 

The next year, E. J. Cunningham of 
Halsey Stuart & Co. will head the board 
which arranges and conducts the meetings. 
With him are J. J. Levin of A. G. Becker 
& Co., Charles M. Redmon of the Boulevard 
Bridge Bank and Samuel Witting of the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. as 
viee presidents. Mrs. Dorothy Trevino will 
eare for the finances and Preston Reed will 
carry on as executive secretary. 

With these officers on the board of diree- 
tors are: H. Fred Wilson of the Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Sumner 
Veazey of the Peoples Trust & Savings 
Bank, Isabel Young of the Kimball Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chester Price, advertis- 
ing manager of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Milton Schwartz, advertising 
manager of the Foreman-State National 
Bank. Directors who will continue to serve 
are Herbert Prochnow of the First Union 
Trust & Savings Bank and Horace Towner 
of Lawrence Stern & Co. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY, of New 
York, has announced the promotion of 
R. C. Effinger, assistant vice president, to 
be vice president in the Company’s General 
Office at One Wall Street. 





Investment Problems Debated 
By A. I. B. Board 


The board of governors of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
met at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., in 
May. Henry T. Ferriss, executive vice 
president of the First National Co. of St. 
Louis is president of the Association. 

Reports of par- 

ticular interest 

|* were: Real estate 

| securities, by Louis 
K. Boysen, vice 
president of the 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, investment 
trusts, by Robert 
O. Lord, president, 
Guardian Detroit 
Bank; municipal 
securities, by Henry 
Hart, vice presi- 
dent of the First 
Detroit Co., and foreign securities, bv 
Allan Pope, executive vice president of 
First National-Old Colony Corp., New 
York. The board authorized the creation 
of a new Committee on Aviation Securities. 

Other subjects discussed related to in- 
ternal problems of the investment business 
such as syndicate distribution cost account- 
ing, salesmen’s compensation. 








HENRY T. FERRISS 


TOM BOWRON, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Birmingham, was 
elected president of the Alabama Bankers 
Association. 


Panevan 


Diversified Trustee Shares 
Series D 


a method of investment, suited to both the 
difficult conditions of today and the probable 
conditions of tomorrow; a step forward in the 
field of the fixed cumulative investment trust and 
possessing several new and distinctive features. 


For Further Information Write to 


American Trustee Share Corporation 
59 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago 
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Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 


Banker To Advise Bankers 


On Investment Matters 


After five years association with the 
Irving Trust Co., where he was retained as 
investment advisor, Doctor Walter FE. 
Lagerquist, has joined The Brookmire Eco- 
nomie Service as vice president. 

He is not only an educator and author 
of books on finance and economies, but a 
student of foreign finance. He served in 
1930 in Colombia, South America as a 
member of the special financial commission 
to the national government at Bogota, 
Colombia. 

He is well known to bankers and ‘execu- 
tives of many large corporations in this 
eountry and Canada, and his advice to 
bankers through The Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service will be especially weleomed. 


BANK 


DIGNITY 
with Beauty 





Bank Furnishings of necessity 
must be dignified. Athey 
Shades are recognized as the 
most beautiful, yet, they re- 
tain that certain something 
that makes them especially 
fitting for use in the largest 
financial institutions. 


30 Banks in Chicago alone are 
Athey Shaded. Yes—they cost 
more than ordinary shades, 
but they look every cent of 
the additional outlay. 

Ask for samples of cloth 


and prices on Athey 
Shades of Distinction. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6161 W. 65th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg'd. Montreal and Toronto 
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From New York, village of 
1812 — to New York, world 
financial center of 1931—that 
is the span of Chatham Phenix 
growth. 

Rounding into its 119th 
year, with a notable director- 















































ate and managed by officers 





from all sections, it offers cor- 
respondent banks a New York 


connection of distinction. 











FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 





Ever alert to keep in step 
with progress, Chatham Phenix recently 
opened a branch in the world’s tallest 


structure, the new Empire State Building. 























Chatham Phenix invites you, on your 











next New York trip, to call at the main 
office or any of the fifteen branches. 
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CHATHAM PHENIX @ 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY | we 
149 Broadway, New York City NATIONAL 
Resources More than $300,000,000 | BANK 
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Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 











The article inclosed is rather different than the 
general run. Of course, my first thought was of 


you because the articles that appear in your 


magazine from time to time offer practical sugges- 


a 
=| 


tions to banks and get away from the stereotyped 


banking article. 


C. L. PRICE 


Asst. Director Business Extension Division 
National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 
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New Name For Detroit Bank 


Since its organization in 1923, the Fidel. 
ity Trust Co. has gone by that name, per- 
haps to the detriment of its commereia} 
department. At any rate, the officers and 
directors believe that a change of the name 
to Fidelity Bank and Trust Co. will better 
define its services to the people of Detroit, 

The bank maintains not only a commer. 
cial department, but all departments to be 
found in present-day metropolitan institu. 
tions. 


This Banker Is A Leader In 
Advertising Circles 





In planning for the 27th annual conven 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America, a committee of leading New York 
City executives has been appointed. 

The treasurer of this committee is 
Francis H. Sisson, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, and also 
second vice president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Sisson has had experience in all 
forms of publicity work, and naturally his 
services will be worth a great deal to this 
committee. 


Ninety-Six Years A 


Correspondent 


The Farmers and Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. opened 
for business in February, 1835. During 
that year, correspondent relations were ar 
ranged with the old Phenix Bank in New 
York, now the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Co. This correspondent 
relationship has continued uninterrupted 
for a period of 96 years. Certainly this is 
a good reason for the Chatham Phenix 
sending congratulations to the Bank of 
Poughkeepsie for its long, successful 
career. 


New Sales Manager For 
National City Co. 


The board of directors of The National 
City Co. of New York recently announced 
the election of Dolson Quier to be resident 
vice president of The National City Co. 
in Chicago. He will supervise the business 
in the Middle West and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Since 1917, he has been associated with the 
company, beginning at that time as a bond 
salesman in the Kansas City office. 

Walter V. Millette was appointed New 
York manager of sales in the Metropolitan 
District. 

H. G. TREMMEL was recently elected 
to membership of the board of directors of 
The Union Trust Co., Cleveland. Mr. Trem- 
mel is president of the North American 
Fibre Products Co. and has been active in 
Cleveland business for many years. 





THE IRVING TRUST CO., of New 
York, has anounced the promotion of R. ©. 
Effinger, assistant vice president, to be vice 
president, in the company’s general office 
at One Wall Street. 








D. M. Sweet New Chicago 
A. I. B. President 


David M. Sweet, vice-president of The 


National Bank of the Republie of Chicago, 
has been chosen president of the Chicago 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, which has some 3,500 members in and 
about Chicago. Mr. Sweet has served the 
chapter in various capacities for many 
years, being made a director in 1927, treas- 
urer in 1929, and vice-president in 1930. 
This new honor follows closely upon his 
advancement to the office of vice-president 
of The National Bank of the Republic, 
which he attained early this year. 


“Foreign Loans Will Hasten 
End Of Depression” 


So says George E. Pierce, vice president 
and head of the foreign department of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. Mr. 
Pierce has just made a trip through Europe 


studying conditions and believes that great- | 
ly inereased foreign financing by the | 


United States and France are necessary 
to bring about a return to normal business 
conditions. 


‘French bankers now have a fine op- 
portunity to play a more important role in | 


international finance,’’ says Mr. Pierce. 

‘Under the auspices of the Bank of 
France, a new French acceptance bank was 
organized in Paris a year ago and it has 
made a successful start, notwithstanding 
the fact that the creation of a broad bill 
market in Paris has met with some ob- 
stacles. Special efforts are made also to 
reopen the French market for foreign 
loans; the government is in favor of this 
and has reduced the income tax on foreign 
coupons from 25% to 18%. A further re- 
duetion, however, would be helpful, if 
Paris is to be placed on a competing basis 
with other investment markets in Europe 
for foreign loans.’’ 


Robert O. Lord Announces 
A New Vice President 


An announcement from the president of 
the Guardian Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
is to the effect that D. F. Valley has been 
made a vice president. 

Mr. Valley’s special experience is with 
finance and budgetary control. He has been 
connected with the Universal Credit Corp. 
as comptroller and assistant treasurer since 
its organization in 1928. This is the com- 
pany that presents the authorized Ford 
financing plans of the Ford Motor Co., and 
is one of the largest automobile finance 
corporations in the world. Previous to 
that time, Mr. Valley was comptroller of 
Dodge Brothers, where he supervised and 
controlled the accounting practices for the 
parent company and _ its subsidiaries 
throughout the world. 

Before that, he was associated for sev- 
eral years with Haskins and Sells, inter- 
national public accounting firm, where he 
specialized in accounting and budgetary 
control for the automotive and related in- 
dustries. 

It is apparent that the Guardian Detroit 
Bank will be in a better position than ever 
to render special service to the automo- 
tive and allied trades. 














JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Life Underwriters and 
Trust Officers 


a | 

‘Ht seems evident that 
there will be an increasing number of cases 
where the insurance trust will be required 
instead of the option settlement, and I be- 
lieve that frank and active co-operation with 
local banks and trust companies in such 
cases, to the end that they may administer 
the estate we create, will bring the best 
results.” 


Guy W. Cox, Vice President and General Counsel 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 


LL 


The co-operation so long tacit between life under- 
writers and trust officers has been more firmly established 
by their official joint statement, as voiced by the American 
Bankers Association and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters;—a statement which marks the beginning of 
an era of definitely expressed co-operation between the life 
underwriter and the trust officer, in the best interests of 
their clients. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Any reader of this advertisement interested in the subject can obtain 
a copy of our valuable booklet, “Estate Conservation and Life 
Insurance Trusts.” by addressing our Inquiry Bureau, 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSINESS 


FOR REGISTERED MAIL 
REPLACES SEALING WAX 


tHe Original no Only 


BANKERS’ 
FISHSKIN SEALS 


Approved by Postal Department 
and Insurance Companies 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
412 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


EST..1812 
PHENIX 


Write for Samples and Prices 
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FRUSTRATING 
THE DAY LIGHT 


DATE 


June 2-3 
June 8-9 
June 8-12 
June 9-11 
June 10-11 
June 10-12 
June 11-13 
June 12-13 
June 12-13 
June 18-19 
June 18-19 
June 18-20 
June 18-21 


EVENT 


Oklahoma Bankers Association 
Idaho Bankers Association 
American Institute of Banking 
Minnesota Bankers Association 
Indiana Bankers Association 
Ohio Bankers Association 
Virginia Bankers Association 


(Oregon Bankers Association 


Maine Bankers Association 

Wisconsin Bankers Association 

North Dakota Bankers Association 
Washington Bankers Association 

District of Columbia Bankers Association 


PLACE 


Oklahoma City 
Boise 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Toledo 

Old Point Comfort 
Seaside 

Poland Springs 
Milwaukee 
Fargo 

Seattle 

Hot Springs, Va. 


The Wise Solution 
for Daylight 
Holdup Proteétion 


CEASE to be a holdup prospect, with its 
frightful hazards. 


YOU retain prestige as a modern bank in 
which it is safe to do business. 

ADDS dignity and beauty to your bank. 
PROTECTS the lives of officers, em- 
ployees and customers. 

BUILDS confidence and good will. 
OPERATIVE twenty-four hours a day. 
FOOL-proof and permanent. 

NO WEAK spots to fool the banker and 
not the bandit. 

NO BANK ever held up with this modern 
protection. ; 

NOTHING electrical. No wires, bells or 
mechanism. 

NOTHING to get out of order. 


NO maintenance cost. We use the fix- 
tures you have. 


WISE PROTECTION is visible and dis- 
courages the attempt of holdup by re- 
moving the opportunity. 


50% reduction on holdup insurance is 
procurable through Lioyd’s of London 
Agency. 

APPREHENSION of the bandit with the 
accompanying hazard does not remove 
the incentive for the next one. 


LISTED as Standard by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


LISTED as Installing Company by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


APPROVED by Underwriters, Lloyd’s. 
London. 
Copyright; 1931 


Write Us for Specifications and 
Quotations on This Protection. 


SH AVESE €0. inc 


PROTECTION ENGINEERS 
SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS,MISSOURI 


Established 1899 


June 19-20 Colorado Bankers Association 
June 20-21 Utah Bankers Association 


June 22-24 New York Bankers Association 


June 22-24 Iowa Bankers Association 
June 22-26 Michigan Bankers Association 


Estes Park 

Salt Lake City 
Upper Saranac 
Waterloo 
Toronto, Canada 


June 24-26 South Dakota Bankers Association Huron 


June 25-26 West Virginia Bankers Association 
June 26-27 Connecticut Bankers Association 


July 26-28 Montana Bankers Association 
Sept. 3 Delaware Bankers Association 
Sept. 4-5 Wyoming Bankers Association 


Sept. 14-17 Financial Advertisers Association 


White Sulphur Springs 
New London 
Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
Rehoboth 

Cheyenne 

Boston 


Sept. 16-18 Savings Bank Association of the State of N. Y. |Niagara Falls 


Sept. 17-18 Kentucky Advertisers Association 


Oct. 5-8 American Bankers Association 


Here Is A Bank That Will 
Be Well Advertised 


When the president of a bank under- 
stands advertising and is thoroughly sold 
on it, it is a foregone conclusion that his 
institution will get adequate publicity, with 
the result that it will grow continually. 

Therefore, when we read that R. E. 
Chambers, an active member of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, and formerly 
vice president of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, has been elected president 
of the Framingham National Bank of 
Framingham, Mass., we believe that his 
new institution will make a real record in 
growth. 


Advancement For James Bruce 


Announcement is made by Donald Sym- 
ington, who has been president of the Bal- 
timore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md., that 
James Bruce, vice president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, has been 
elected president of the Baltimore Trust Co. 

Mr. Symington will assume the office of 
ehairman of the board. Mr. Bruce has 
been for several years one of the senior 
vice presidents of the Chase, the world’s 
largest bank. He was formerly with the 
Baltimore Trust Co. as vice president. 

Mr. Bruce has been vice president of the 
Atlantic Trust Co. and the Atlantic Ex- 
change bank, both of Baltimore, The In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank and the Na- 
tional Park Bank of New York, and he is 
now a director of the Commercial Credit 
Co. and the Maryland Casualty Co. 


Louisville 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1 560,000,000 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE,LONDON,E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1350 OFFICES 


The Bank Offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
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Make More From Bonds 


(Continued from page 367) 

of the total of the investment ac- 
eount, This percentage may be great- 
er in the case of a small account and 
less in the case of a very large one. 

A most essential function in the 
management of the investment ac- 
count is the continuous supervision 
of the items in the portfolio. A study 
of the losses in such security accounts 
indicated that the majority of issues 
on which losses were sustained were 
quite sound at the time of purchase, 
but later developed ‘‘difficulties,’’ 
with the bank still in possession at 
the time of default. 


°4\ Vikas 


eee The conservative viewpoint of this 
Many such losses could have been . ° 

avoided, or at least minimized, had bank 1S helpful to correspondents 
the position of the borrowing body who seek facts and viewpoints for 
been consistently followed up their clients or for themselves. 


through an analysis of the financial 
position and the marketwise tend- 


ency. Many a small bank is appar- THE NORTHERN 
ently not aware of the unsound posi- 
tion of a bond until the interest 
coupon is returned with a ‘‘default’’ TR | ST COMPANY 


notice. We have also found cases 
where a bank still had in its pos- Northwest Corner LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 
session called bonds, with a resultant CHICAGO 

loss in interest, or convertibles in eid 
which the conversion privilege was 


not exercised, with a loss of enhance- 


than Forty Years in the Service of Chicago 


ment of principal. ee 6 6, Or re 
It is not a difficult matter for even e 5 


a small bank to select good securities, 
if it will place reliance upon such of 
its city correspondents as have a good 
record in security distribution or 
upon very high-grade investment or- 
ganizations. The main task is the 
continuous analysis and follow-up of 
the securities after they are pur- 
chased. 


WHERE DOES YOUR 
NEW BUSINESS 


COME FROM 
9? 


oo Oe ee ee ee rr rere 
el 


Many securities which may be 
ideal today for the investment ac- 
count of the bank may no longer be 
so six months or a year from now, 
due to economic changes in the af- 
fairs of the borrowing body or due 


to changes in the bank’s require- Only with effective window and lobby 
ments. Such supervision is primarily display advertising can you convincingly 
for the protection of the principal of inform the greatest number of prospective 
the security. Another very impor- clients, and cover the bank's complete serv- 


tant form of analysis and supervi- ices, — at the lowest cost. 
sion is that of the marketwise posi- 


tion of the securities in order to take 
advantage of sales at a profit, and 
the comparative analysis of the posi- 
tion of one security with those of 
others to effect an ‘‘exchange’’ at a 
profit. The account should be 
dynamic in place of static as is now 
the case in many banks. 


It comes from the men and women who 
have been continuously and convincingly 
informed of your friendly desire to serve 
their interests — whether their accounts be 
large or small. : 


Write for free copy of “THE TWELVE PRINCIPLES 
OF SUCCESSFUL BANK DISPLAY ADVERTISING” 


Address Bank Display Division 


ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., INC. 


242 West 55th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Oa i 


BOD a me cece ere mes 


Fe ee rere CO me 6 eer ee 
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OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 
Executive Office - 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BroaDway at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $80,000,000 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


== 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“Aquitania” “ Berengaria” “ Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2550 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use of American visitors. 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 











Qualifications for bankers is a subject that 
is receiving increasing attention, and, as 
usual, your most excellent magazine is point- 
ing the way. 

ROBERT E. WAIT 


Secretary, Arkansas Bankers Assn. 








Banks Reported Closed 


Alabama 
Tuskegee—Mavcon County Bank 
(May reopen) 


Arkansas 
Elm Springs—Elm Springs State Bank 
Waldron—First National Bank 


Colorado 
Crested Butte—Bank of Crested Butte 


Connecticut 
New Haven—Paul Russo 


Florida 
Fort Myers—Bank of Fort Myers & 
Trust Co. 
Miami—Meyer Kiser Bank 
St. Petersburg—Central National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


Georgia 
La Grange—La Grange Banking & 
Trust Co. 
Rockmart—Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank 


Illinois 
Chicago—Boulevard State Savings Bank 
Chieago—Builders & Merchants Bank & 

Trust Co. 

Chieago—Lineoln Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago—North Town State Bank 
East Lynn—State Bank of East Lynn 
Lyndon—First State Bank 
Peeatonica—Peeatonica State Bank 
Prineeville—Farmers State Bank 
Seward—Seward State Bank 
Smithfield—Smithfield State Bank 
Willow Hill—First State Bank 


Indiana 
Brazil—Davis Trust Co. 
Fortville—Fortville State Bank 
Fountain City—Fountain State Bank 
Indianapolis—Meyer Kiser Bank 


Iowa 
Danbury—Danbury State Bank 
Essex—Commercial National Bank 
Rockwell—First National Bank 
Rowan—State Savings Bank 
Stockton—Stockton Bank 


Kansas 
Leavenworth—Wulfekuhler State Bank 


Kentucky 
Stone—First National Bank 


Louisiana 
Rayne—Commercial Bank 


Michigan 
Ferndale—Ferndale State Bank (Detroit 
P.O.) 
Jasper—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Mayville—Commercial Bank 
Prescott—Farmers Exchange Bank 


Minnesota 
Akeley—State Bank of Akeley 
Amiret—Amiret State Bank 
Cleveland—First State Bank 
Granada—Farmers State Bank 
Madelia—State Bank of Madelia 
Marshall—Marshall State Bank 
New Munich—New Munich State Bank 
Tracy—First National Bank 
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Strate & Town 


Arkansas 
Flippin 


Imboden 
Yellville 


0 
Rife 


Alma 
Carterville 
Cypress 
Payson 
Quincy 


New Albany 

Rensselaer 
lbwa 

Ayrshire 


Sioux City 
Walker 


Whitten 
Ken' 
Sulphur 
jusetts 
Cambridge 
Minnesota 


Luverne 


pp. 
Calhoun City 
Goodman 
Lexington 
McLain 
West 
Missouri 
Laddonia 
North Carolina 
Franklin 
Kinston 
Kinston 


Leicester 
Oklahoma 
Grandfield 


Stillwell 
Oregon 

Redmond 
South Carolina 

Newberry 


Tennessee 
Erwin 
Knoxville 
Newbern 

West Virginia 
laeger 

Wisconsin 
Lodi 


BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


17 Banks Organized; 20 Banks Reopened 


NAME OF BANK 


Marion County Bank (Branch of Yellville 
(Reopened) 

Peoples Bank (Reopened) 

The Citizens Bank (Reopened) 


Rifle National Bank 


Alma State Bank (Reopened) 

Carterville State & Savings Bank (Reopened 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank (Reopened) 
Payson State Savings Bank (Reopened) 
South Side State Savings Bank (Reopened) 


Liberty State Bank (Reopened) 
Trust & Savings Bank (Reopened) 
. 


Central Savings Bank & Trust Co 
(Branch of Emmetsburg) 
First National Bank in Sioux City (Reopened) 
Center Point Walker Bank & Trust Co. 
(Office of Center Point) 


Union-Whitten State Savings Bank (Office of Union) 


Peoples Bank (Reopened) 
Boston Morris Plan Co. (Branch of Boston) 
Luverne National Bank 
Peoples Bank (Reopened) 
Commercial State Bank (Reopened) 
Merchants & Farmers Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 
Bank of McLain (Reopened) 
Bank of West (Reopened) 
Laddonia State Bank 
Bank of Franklin (Reopened) 
Branch Banking & Trust Co. (Branch of Wilson) 
North Carolina Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Greensboro) 
Bank of Leicester (Reopened) 
First State Bank, To open June 1, 1951 
Bank of Commerce 
Dairymens Bank 


Peoples State Bank of South Carolina 
(Branch of Charleston 


Citizens Bank 
Hamilton National Bank 
Newbern State Bank 


Bank of Iaeger (To open June 1, 1931) 


State Bank of Lodi 


CapimraL 


$20,780 
25,000 


25,000 
15,000 


50,000 
25,000 


25,000 . 


50,000 


50,000 
75,000 


400,000 


15,000 


50,000 
30,000! 
15,000) 
100,000 
15,000! 


20,000 
15,000 
15,000 
25,000 


25,000 
500,000 
25,000 


SURPLUS «& 
PROFITS 


$ 2,360 L. A. Sloan 
Profits H.A Burnes 


C. Fe. McCarthy 


.'C. E. Rainey 
Walter Rowatt 
3,810 J. J. Ritchey 
.. H. M. Seymour 
A. R. Dick 


2,000, M. E. Gabee 
. George Bales 


190,000 A. S. Hanford 


15,000, Chris. Fitzer 


2,000 W. J. Evans 
9,250 Morris Lewis 
160,990, Morris Lewis 
10,160; W. G. Griffis 
4,990 Morris Lewis 


3,000.H. P. French 


. O. M. Clark 
1,500 8S. A. Helton 
Surplus 
3,000 Neil Sims 


7,500 P. R. Brooks 


12,500 F. T. Gentry 
125,000 C. M. Preston 
ah S. I. Biffle 


H. Bishop 


PRESIDENT 


CASHIER 


- 


Troy Ramsey, Asst. Cashier 


Roy Hudspeth 


Joe Mazanek 


|Leo. Watson 


J. F. Karraker 
H. H. Brown 
J. A. Berlin 


S. A. Combs 
Ed Ranton, Treasurer 


Sivert Swanson 


Fritz Fritzson 
Mrs. Stella Kayser 


W. B. Monroe 
Harold F. Harriman, Mer. 
A. A. Anderson 


W. M. Tindall 
. K. Gulledge 


. 8. Turner 
. J. Stevens 


D 

N. B. Hooker 
\A 

A 

Carl Kleppinger 


|G. H. Hunter 


L. E. Allman 
R. I. Helton 
J. D. Atkerson 


I. R. Roberts 
J S. Reed 
W. H. Jones 


E. W. Cook 


Reopened) 12,500 C. H. Mandeville T. R. Maney 


Viking—State Bank of Viking 


BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Report 
3 National Banks; 4 State Banks 


Missouri 
Bolivar—Farmers State Bank 
Graham—Citizens Bank 
Loose Creek—Bank of Loose Creek 
Ludlow—First National Bank 
Rocheport—Peoples Bank 


: _ : : Sc LUs 4 ‘ 
State « Town Name or Bank CapmraL + sense . CoRRESPONDENT 
3 


Arkansas 


Fort Smith *American National Bank $40,000 $10,000 


Surplus 


J. S. Tetley and W. J. 
Bentonville. 


Haxton, 


California 
Berkeley 

Michigan 
Bridgman 
Ferndale 


Montana 
Gardiner 


|*The Berkeley National Bank 250,000 


. E. S. Bender, 432 Boynton Ave 


J. N. Klock, President 

Jno. Grant, Pleasant Ridge and 
Justice F. E. Gordon, Ferndale, 
on organization committee 


Gardiner State Bank *State Savings Bank 
*Ferndale Citizens 
Bank 


20,000 10,000 
Savings eee 
Nebraska 

Bassett—-Bassett State Bank 

Eli—Your Bank of Eli 

Exeter—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
New Jersey Oregon | 

. Portland *Oregon Mutual Savings Bk. ..|G. F. Brice, Pres. Brice Mortgage 

Linden—State Bank | Co. and K. D. Hauser, Pres 


Hauser Construction Co., in- 
| eorporators. 


Minnesota 
Anoka 
New York 


Brocton 


*First National Bank 50,000 12,500 G. J. Hastings, President 


Bank of Brocton 25,000 : F. W. Crandall and Geo. E. 


Morse, incorporators 


Perth Amboy—Jacob Goldberger 
Woodlynne—Woodlynne National Bank 
(Camden P. O.) 


New York 
Elmira—Michael Del Papa 
Macedon—First National Bank 
Rouses Point—First National Bank 
York—York Banking (o. 


Raleigh—-Mechanies Savings Bank Salem—Citizens Savings Bank 


Toronto—National Bank of Toronto 


Oklahoma 
Foyil—Foyil State Bank 
Ringling—First State Bank 
Vera—Vera State Bank 


North Dakota 
Raleigh—First Security Bank 
Walhalla—First National Bank 


Ohio 
Carrollton—Cummings Trust Co. 
Jackson—Citizens Bank 
Leesburg—Leesburg Bank 
Oak Hill—Citizens Bank 


North Carolina 
Kinston—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Kinston—First National Bank 
Kinston—National Bank of Kinston 


Oregon 
Oregon City—Bank of Commerce 


(Continued on page 383) 
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Strate & Town 











Alabama 
Newville 

Arizona 
Phoenix 

Arkansas 


Ashdown 





















































Green Forest 

















Hope 











Marshall 




















Colorado 
Florence 

















Connecticut 
West Haven 





























Georgia 
Glenwood 

















Quitman 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Chicago 


























New Boston 
Oblong 




















Park Ridge 














Pontiac 


Indiana 
Brazil 
Elkhart 
Hammond 






































Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 






































New Harmony 











New Salem 

Versailles 
Iowa 

Center Point 















































Clinton 











Davenport 

















Maxwell 














Monroe 


Kansas 
Soldier 
Topeka 
Kentucky 
Germantown 
Maine 
Sanford 
Michigan 
Battle Creek 






















































































Detroit 














Detroit 
Manistique 




















Portland 

















River Rouge 
(Detroit P. O.) 

















Rochester 
St. Clair Shores 


Minnesota 


Finlayson 









































Heron Lake 

















MelIntosh 
Minneota 
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PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


Farmers State Bank First National Bank Absorbed 


The Arizona Bank Commercial National Bank Purchased 

First National Bank in Ash- First National Bank 
down 

First National Bank in Green First National Bank 
Forest 

First National Bank 


Succeeds 
Reorganization 


First Savings Bank & Trust Merger 
e _Co. with First National Bk. 
First State Bank First State Bank Took over assets 


of old bank 
First National Bank Security National Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank 


West Haven Bank & Trust Home Bank & Trust Co. with Merger 
Co. West Haven Bank & Trust 
Co. 
C. G. Starnes Banking Co. 


Starnes-O’Connor Banking Title 


Co. 
Peoples-First National Bank First National Bank and Merger 
Peoples National Bank 

Bowmanville National Bank Commercial State Bank Taken over 

Lawndale National Bank Twenty-Sixth Street State Merger 
Bank with Lawndale Nat'l 
Bank 

Peoples State Bank Taken over 

Bellair State Bank, Bellair, Merger 
with Oil Belt Nat'l Bank 

Peoples & Merchants State Consolidation 
Bank with Citizens State 
Bank 

Pontiac State Bank with Merger 
National Bank of Pontiac 


State Bank of New Boston 
Oil Belt National Bank 


Citizens State Bank 
National Bank of Pontiac 


Riddell National Bank First National Bank 
St. Joseph Valley Bank South Side State Bank 
Hammond National Bank & Peoples State Bank 
Trust Co. 
Fletcher Trust Co. 
Fletcher Trust Co. 


Purchased 
Taken over 
Taken over 


Fletcher Savings & Tr. Co. _ Title 
Sixteenth Street State Bank, Taken over 
Roosevelt Avenue State 
Bank, East Washington 
State Bank, Broad Ripple 
State Bank, South Side 
State Bank and Irving 
State Bank. Taken over 
and operated as Branches. 
First National Bank and New Merger 
Harmony Bank 
New Salem State Bank Succeeds 
Versailles Bank Title 


New Harmony Nat'l Bank 


New Salem Bank 
Bank of Versailles 


Center Point Walker Bank & Walker Trust & Savings Bk., Succeeds 
Trust Co. Walker 

City National Bank Merchants National Bank Consolidation 

with City National Bank 

Union Savings Bank & Trust First National Bank with Merger 
Co. Union Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Peoples State Bank and State Merger 
Bank of Maxwell 

Monroe National Bank and Succeeds 
State Savings Bank 


Farmers State Bank 


Monroe State Bank 


Soldier State Bank 


State Bank of Soldier Title 
National Bank of Topeka 


Kansas Reserve State Bank Absorbed 
Bank of Germantown Farmers & Traders Bank with Merger 
Bank of Germantown 


Fidelity Trust Co. 


Sanford National Bank 
(Sanford Br. of Portland) 


Taken over 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


1 Assumed; 1 Conversion; 1 Moved; 8 Absorptions; 3 Purchases; 8 Successions; 3 Reorganizations; 
17 Mergers; 24 Taken Over; 12 Consolidations; 10 Title Changes 





CaPITAL 


250,000 
25,000 
25,000 

100,000 
25,000 


50,000 


100,000 


100,000 


300,000 


30,000 
50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


* "250,000 


40,000 


10,000 
32,000 


25,000 
300,000 
1,600,000 


25,000 
25,000 
20,000 
500,000 
35,000 


Central National Bank & Central National Bank Title. To become .... 
Trust Co. effective about 
July 1, 1931 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. Fidelity Trust Co. Title 


Peoples Wayne County Bk. Michigan State Bank Taken over 
First National Bank in Man- Garden State Savings Bank, Consolidation 
istique Garden, with First Nat'l 
Bank in Manistique 
Webber State Savings Bank Merger 
with Maynard-Allen State 
Bank 
River Rouge Savings Bank Consolidation 
with PeoplesWayne County 
Bank 
Rochester Savings Bank Absorbed 
Lake Shore State Bank with Consolidation 
First National Bank 


Maynard-Allen State Bank 
Peoples Wayne County Bk. 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


First State Bank McGrath State Bank, 
McGrath 
State Bank of Dundee, 
Dundee 
First National Bank Citizens State Bank 
— & Merchants Nat'l First National Bank 
ank 


Taken over 


First National Bank Merger 


Taken over 
Assumed 


1,000,000 


50,000 


50,000 


100,000 
50,000 
20,000 
35,000 


30,000 
40,000 








SURPLUS « 
Profits 


PRESIDENT CasHIeR 


$ 79,360 L. M. Meeker S. P. Applewhite.,J; 


7,000C. E. May J. M. Johnson, Jr 
L. C. Gibson C. C. O'Neal 
22,000 R. G. McRae Lloyd Spencer 


2,5008. G. Daniel A. A. Hudspeth 


51,900 W. L. Morris W. A. Rose 


76,440 Walter Hodgkinson K. B. Reynolds 
Treasurer 


C. G. Starnes C. E. MeDaniel 


60,410C. T. Tillman D. B. Holwel! 


95,660 


31,020 H. O. Baner 
55,560 E. L. Douglas 


D. M. MeKown 
G. E. Tomlinson 


29,030 F. H. Esdohr G. A. Palmquist 


63,720 B. R. Thompson Louis Wolff 


262,880C. D. Greenleaf J. G. Wallick 


10,000 E. E. Elliott M. A. Perry 


2,510 J. D. Case 
90,000 Wm. Rosengarn 


R. W. Miles 
W. E. Holman 


rr Tee: Keith Vawter R. T. Ramer 


519,960G. L. Curtis O. L. Petty 


1,295,800 Wm. Heuer Smith Blackman 


10,000 H. Witmer O. W. Parker 


5,000C. B. Livingston Ulrie Clevenger 


2,000 P. H. Reed 


I. A. Sproul 
641,650C. W. McKeen 


H. D. Wolf 


35,980 D. H. Lloyd R. G. Humlong 


1,435,990 L. D. Thomas R. R. MecDaneld, 


Treasurer 
21,840 V. I. Hixson W.C. Drevdahi 


88,000 F. H. Knox C. O. Derby 


212,000 M. H. Haselswerdt L. E. Becker 
18,130 H. J. McGill T. M. Stapleton 
4,000 H. E. Shafer 
33,700 J. O. Bondhus 


14,000C. M. Berg 
73,540 H. J. Tillemans 


V. E. Shafer 
J. H. Meyer 


G. A. Beito 
8. B. Erickson 


(Continued on next page) 
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Strate & Town 


Minnesota 
Rosemount 
uri 
Butler 


Camdenton 


Clarence 
Fulton 


Stockton 
Warrensburg 


Montana 
Plentywood 


Nebraska 
Grand Island 
Westpoint 

Nevada 
Lovelock 

New Jersey 
Linden 


New York 
Hoosick Falls 


New York City 
Astoria, Queens 
North Carolina 


Forest City 


Ohio 
Bethesda 


Chillicothe 


Madill 


Oregon 
Hillsboro 


Toledo 


Pennsylvania 
Jeannette 


Juniata 

(Br. of Altoona) 
Philadelphia 
York 


South Carolina 


Hemingway 


Tennessee 
Rutledge 


Texas 
Abilene 


Bonham 
Goldthwaite 
Palestine 
Rusk 
Sweetwater 


tah 

Salt Lake City 
Virginia 

Strasburg 


Washington 
Garfield 

West Virginia 
Ravenswood 


Banks Reported Closed 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Present NAME ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


First State Bank First National Bank Conversion 
> 
Ballard Banking Co., Ballard, Taken over 
(Spruce P. O.) 
Camden County Bank, Linn Moved 
Creek 
Commercial Bank Taken over 
Farmers Bank, New Bloom- Consolidation 
field, with Home Savings 
Bank, Fulton 
Stockton Exchange Bank 
Bank American Trust Co. 
Commercial Bank 


Peoples Bank 
Camden County Bank 


Shelby County State Bank 
Home Savings Bank 


Purchased 


Sac River Valley Bank 
i and Merger 


Commercial-American 


& Trust Co. 


Farmers & Merchants State Citizens State Bank, Dooley, Consolidation 
Bank with Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank 
Commercial Bank Commercial State Bank 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Nebraska State Bank 


Reorganization 
Reorganization 
First National Bank 


Pershing County Bank Taken over 


Linden National Bank & Succeeds 


Trust Co. 


Linden National Bank 


Peoples-First National Bank First National Bank and Merger 
Peoples National Bank 
National City Bank of New Long Island Bank, Long Taken over 
York (Steinway Branch) Island City 


First Nationa! Bank in Forest Taken over 
City 


Union Trust Co. 
(Branch of Shelby) 

First National Bank Belmont National Bank, Absorbed 
Belmont 

Valley Savings Bank & Trust Consolidation 
Co. with First National Bk. 

Continental Industrial Bank Continental Bank Title 

Citizens Banking Co. First National Bank Absorbed 

Absorbed 


First National Bank 


First National Bank in Madill First National Bank, 
Kingston 


Commercial National Bank North Plains Commercial Consolidation 
Bank, North Plains, with 
Commercial National Bank 
Hillsboro 
County Bank 


Lincoln of Consolidation 


Toledo 


First National Bank 


First Bank & Trust Co. First National Bank and Consolidation 


Jeannette Savings & Trust 
Succeeds 


Title 
Title 


0. 
First National Bank First National Bank 
(Branch of Altoona) 
The Rzepski Bank 
Central National 


Trust Co. 


Thomas Rzepski Bank 
Bank & Central National Bank 


Peoples State Bank of S. Car. Planters Bank 
(Branch of Charleston) 


Succeeds 


Citizens Bank & Trust Co. Peoples Bank with Citizens Merger 


Bank & Trust Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Nat’! Central State Bank with Merger 
Bank Farmers & MerchantsNat . 
Bank 

State Bank & Trust Co. 

Star State Bank, Star Taken over 

Neches State Bank, Neches Absorbed 

Citizens State Bank, Reklaw Taken over 

City National Bank with Merger 
First National Bank 


Bonham State Bank Succeeds 
Trent State Bank 

East Texas National Bank 
Citizens State Bank 


First National Bank 


Security National Bank National Copper Bank Title 
Toms Brook Bank, 


Toms Brook 


Massanutten National Bank Taken over 


State National Bank Garfield National Bank Absorbed 


Jackson County Bank First National Bank Taken over 


Texas 
Alvin—First National Bank 


(Continued from page 381) 


Pennsylvania 


Houston—American Trust Co. 
Seminole—First State Bank 


Altoona—Second National Bank 


Masontown—First National Bank 
Millsboro—First National Bank 


Utah 


Moroni—Bank of Moroni 


Philadelphia—Security Title & Trust Co. 


South Carolina 
Newberry—Exchange Bank 


South Dakota 


Woodruff—Bank of Woodruff 
Carpenter—State Bank of Carpenter 


Virginia 
Brookneal—Bank of Brookneal 


ton 
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CapimraL 


25,000 
> 
3: ) 


5,000 


100,000 
50,000 


100,000 
50,000 


200,000)... . 2... 


200,000 


25,000 
300,000 


50,000 
30,000 


50,000 


SuRPLUS « 


> 7 — 
Paooere PRESIDENT 


$13,960F. A. Rurh 


27,710 Wesley Denton 


13,000 H. R. Combs 
26,080 Sparrel McCall 


40,250 David Kaufman 


10,000G. J. Collins 


400,000 I. B. Gurdam 


62,680 A. L. Kemp 
370,870 W. L. Roche 


14,050 R. M. Hexter 
14,000 W. C. Singer 


22,500 P. A. Morris 


16,880 Peter Frederick 


...H. A. Lauffer 


23,730 N. J. Johnson 
121,380 Henry James 


5,500 M. C. Spivy 


Smith 


62,700 R. S. Wright 


24,530 E. C. Johnson, Jr. 


155,000 D. E. Cole 


C. McK. Whitte- 
more 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


CasHIER 


R. M. Toombs 


L. R. Twyman 


J. O. Callison 
W. R. Taylor 


A. H. Gilkeson, 
Secretary 


V. E. Warren 
W. T. Knievel 


Frank Hubeny 


iA. A. McLinden 


W. D. Bolon 
C. F. Hagemann 


R. M. Hexter, Tr. 
J. A. Holmes 


|B. EF. Adamson 


C. P. Moore 


H. 8. Patterson 


C. B. Cabbage 


W. R. Keeble 


I. W. Evans 


D. 8. Wommack 


H. A. Culverwel! 
F. E. Zea 


D. M. Johnson 


C. E Baker 


Dante—Dickernson County Bank, Ine. 
Dillwyn—Merchants & Planters National 


Bank 


Washington 


Buckley—State Bank of Buckley 
Toppenish—Central Bank 


West Virginia 
Thurmond—National Bank of Thurmond 


Clincheo—Dickenson County Bank, Ine. 
Clintwood—Dickenson County Bank, Ine. 
Courtland—Peoples Bank of Southamp- 


Wisconsin 


Augusta—Augusta State Bank 
Elk Mound—Bank of Elk Mound 





WHEN YOU’RE ON THE 
MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


When beloved personages 
pass, the memorial their as- 
sociates appreciate most, is a 
bronze tablet, placed in a con- 
spicuous position where their 
work has been accomplished. 


Such a memorial is an inspi- 
ration to those who carry on 
the work. 


Write us for illustrations of fine 
tablets we have produced. 


THE ART IN BRONZE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1622 East 41st Street « Cleveland, Ohio 


We manufacture a most complete group of 
all Bronze signs—"'Next Window, Please.” 
Sample shipped on approval, $4.00 each. 
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A long record of 
responsibility and 
dependability is just as 
important in the manu- 
facture of envelopes as 


it is in banking. 


co 


ENVELOPE CO. 


4500 Cortland Street 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JUNE 1931 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


An Intelligence Test For 
Bank Officers 


Melvin Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, has 
presented the following problem to a 
number of friends: 

The president of a certain bank 
came in rather early one morning 
and was met by the night watchman. 

‘‘T had a dream about you last 
night,’’ said the watehman. ‘‘I 
dreamed that you and I got into an 
argument and I pulled out my gun 
and shot you.”’ 

After thinking over this story, the 
president discharged the night wateh- 
man the following day. Was he jus- 
tified ? 

Strange to say, very few people con- 
sider the matter of the night wateh- 
man admitting that he was asleep on 
the job and center their judgment on 
the president’s justification of the 
discharge on the basis of a dream. 


A Better Break For Us Men 


We are not permitted to quote the 
name of the Lowa banker who admits 
that the decision of a judge in lowa 
is greatly to his advantage. He says 
the judge issued a decree that a hus- 
band must divide his pay cheek with 
his wife 50-50. 

‘*What a break for me,’ says he, 
‘*| have always had to split mine 
90-10."° 


—_—_—_»——_—_ 


Curious Signatures 


The story is going the rounds in 
New York to the effect that a teller 
in one of the outlying branches 
asked a man who was presenting a 
check for cashing, what his name 
was. He replied with the question: 
‘Don’t you see my name on the 
check ?”’ 

“<7 es, 1: @o,”’ the teller, 
‘*That’s what aroused my euriosity.’”” 


said 


—— 
Frozen Assets 


John A. Immel, president of the 
Peoples and Merchants State Bank 
of Park Ridge, Ill. says: 

‘*One of the first things the bank 
examiners do these days is to list the 
president as number one among the 
bank’s frozen assets.”’ 
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